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Che Outlook. 


The results of the elections in Ohio, Indiana, 
Iowa and West Virginia will be made known to 
our readers before our next issue can reach them. 
They will then know how to estimate the strength 
of the Greenback movement. We shall be glad 
if the optimist views of President Hayes prove 
correct, and the elections demonstrate that the 
Greenback party is only the one frog that makes 
more noise in the meadow than a hundred oxen. 
But we are not so sanguine. The Republican 
victory in Colorado signifies little or nothing, ¢x- 
cept that the people of the United States will 
always rebuke such a fraud as was perpetrated on 
the people of that State when the last House of 
Representatives unseated a Republican who was 
unquestionably elected, and gave his seat to a 
Democrat who unquestionably was not. Neither 
Democratic nor Republican platform pronounced 
for hard money. 


In Nebraska the Republican Convention de- 
mands that the greenback dollar be made as good 
as honest coin; in Texas the same party is equally 
explicit to the same effect. In Iowa Mr. Blaine, 
the most vigorous of hard-money men, has had a 
public ovation, fifteen thousand Republicans 
gathering at Burlington to greet with applause 
his support of the National Banking system. On 
the other hand, in the same State the Greenback 
and Democratic parties, while distinct as to plat- 
forms, have united on candidates; and, if we 
may judge from two extraordinary speeches 
by 8. 8. Cox and Fernando Wood in this 
city, some of the influential leaders of the 
Democratic party spurn the Democratic hard- 
money platform. The former declares himself 
distinctly in favor of the repeal of the National 
Banking system and the issue of currency directly 
by the government. Neither of the great parties 


is strongly committed on the financial question; 
but it cannot be dodged much longer by the most 
artful dodger that ever balanced on a tight-rope, 
and unmistakably the Republican opinion sets 
toward hard money and the Democratic toward 
papercurrency. Odd, that the old Democrats want 





government to go into the banking business and 
the old Whigs want to leave banking to private 
enterprise. 


Wise men learn by the experience of others; 
fools learn only by their own. The beneficial 
effects of Greenbackism are singularly illustrated 
by other countries who are just now as anxious to 
get rid of fiat money as some of our citizens are 
to create it. In Peru the government is calling in 
and cremating its paper money; and in Turkey 
the paper money will soon be worth nothing ex- 
cept for the purpose of kindling fires. Last week 
it was worth only 33 per cent.; and it has fallen 
7 per cent. lower since. Turkey will not even ac- 
cept its own notes for custom dues and taxes! 
But then Turkey is not a Christian government. 
The same lesson is taught nearer home. The re- 
pudiators have succeeded in well-nigh destroying 
the credit of Virginia, mother of Presidents, so 
that the Governor has found it impossible to bor- 
row from the States or banks the beggarly sum of 
$200,000, and there is danger that the public 
schools will have to close for want of funds. So 
Providence teaches the nation the truth of Solo- 
mon’s aphorism that a good name is better than 
great riches; rather, that the people who barter 
their good name for great riches lose them both. 


The best remedy for the Greenback craze is a 
revival of better times, as its cause is general dis- 
content provoked by poverty that is on the verge 
of starvation. The revival of in the 
Eastern cities has already its parallel in the West. 
Chicago is the barometer of business weather in 
the West, and Chicago mercury marks ‘‘ change 
to fair.” Her merchants in leading lines report 
September trade to have been better than during 
any September since the panic; October has be- 
gun busily and the promise of a busy winter is 
good. This feeling is warranted by more facts 
than the Fall trade. There is an unusual Fall de- 
mand for dwellings, and rents in the ‘‘ respecta- 
ble” quarters tend upward. Many strangers are 
moving into Chicago, and even of the 
hoarded money is coming out to look for bar- 
gains in real estate, and many more buildings 
than one year ago are in process of construction. 


business 


some 











The absurd prejudice against office-holders has 
found its most absurd expression in the resolution 
of the National party of Missouri, that no man that 
ever held an office shall be nominated for one. 
This is as if Mr. Thomas should resolve that he 
would not have in his new orchestra at Cincinnati 
any man that was ever in an orchestra before. 
There has been a recent census of one corps in the 
‘“‘army of office-holders,” and really it is not so 
large that the three million voters need to capitu- 
late to it, or to shake in terror lest it rob 
them of their cherished right. The whole force 
employed in the dreadful ‘‘ custom house” is 
3,565. The Treasury Department report from 
which these figures are taken shows also that the 
cost of collecting the revenues is, in proportion to 
the revenue collected, less in this country than in 
Great Britain, a fact respectfully submitted to the 
consideration of the constitutional grumblers who 
propose to emigrate to Great Britain in order to 
get under a pure and economical government, 
Perhaps they might prefer Russia, which by an 
official commission inculpates five hundred offi- 
cers, including forty colonels, in gigantic army 
frauds perpetrated during the late ‘‘religious ” 
war. 





Austria has just fairly sueceeded in occupying 
Bosnia when she is disturbed by a very serious 





fire in the rear. This excu.sion has already cost 
her $30,000,000; the government has called for 
$20,000,000 more; and Andrassy thinks that after 
that is spent $35,000,000 more may be found 
necessary before the close of the year. Bosnia is 
a very pretty whistle, but Hungary thinks this is 
paying too dear for it. The Hungarian Finance 
Minister, Herr Von Szell, has therefore resigned, 
and his resignation has been followed (or accom- 
panied, it is not quite clear which) by the resigna- 
nation of the rest of the Hungarian ministry; and 
judging from the latest telegrams the prospect of 
patching up a compromise which will sustain the 
Andrassy administration is not brilliant. It de- 
pends, for one thing, on the conclusion of an 
amicable convention with the Porte, and the 
Porte is not in an amicable mood. 


Indeed the Porte is apparently powerless in the 
matter. Turkey is suffering from a clear case of 
St. Vitus’s dance; the head has no control over 
the members. The fanatical Moslem population 
are wholly beyond the authority of the central 
government at Constantinople; the assassination 
of Mehemet Ali by the insurgents because he would 
not join them has been followed by the analogous 
assassination of Saad Detden Pacha, with one 
hundred and fifty-six officers and men, who had 
been sent to arrange for the transfer of Podgoritza 
to Montenegro. These assassinations are the work 
of secret leagues which are more influential among 
the fanatical Moslems than the open orders of the 
Sultan. Greece is organizing an army of 40,000 
men with a reserve of 35,000 more, probably not 
for purposes of defense. Whether England will 
have any better success in managing the unman- 
ageable Moslems than the Sultan is yet to be 
We suspect Lord Beaconsfield will find it 
harder to tame his zebra than he did to cateh it. 
As yet the promised reforms halt. The Sultan is 
willing but his subjects are not; and he has no 
money except fiat money. 


seen, 


The German Liberals apparently think that a 
very small crumb is better than no bread. They 
are standing out for a limitation of the anti- 
Socialist bill to two years anda half. They give 
Bismarck and the Emperor leave to sit on the 
safety valve for that length of time, but positively 
refuse to consent to see it held down any longer. 
Of course the only effect of accumulating the 
pent-up steam of an angry discussion for two 
years and a half will be to make a terrible ‘‘blow” 
when it is let off. Whether the emperor will con- 
sent to this compromise is uncertain, though it is 
not quite clear what else he can do. As to Bis- 
marck, if we read him aright, he is as much ofa 
Liberal as allegiance to an imperial master will 
allow, and is not as indignant at the restriction 
imposed upon what appears to be his pet mea- 
sure as he seems. But Bismarck is by common 
consent a sphinx, and our reading of the riddle is 
not the most common one. 





The failure of the Bank of Glasgow seems to 
demonstrate that wild and fraudulent speculations 
are crimes confined to neither hemisphere. _ It 
has failed with liabilities of fifty millions of dol- 
lars, an average of nearly $40,000 to every stock- 
holder. These are liable not only to lose their 
stock, but as individual partners their individual 
property is liable for the debts of the concern. 
They are merely stockholders; the larger men it 
now appears have been suspicious of the bank, 
and for some years past have avoided its stock, 
which, nevertheless, was sold in the market up to 





within a week of the failure at over 2 1-3 times its 
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nominal value. The bank had loaned over $25,- 
000,000 to three or four firms of doubtful stand- 
ing, and this mainly, if not altogether, in accom- 
modation paper. The directors appear to have 
gone on the principle, nothing risk nothing gain; 
and to have taken such risks with the money en- 
trusted to their hands as no man not a fit sub- 
ject for an insane asylum would have taken with 
his own. Dividends that had not been earned had 
been paid every year in order to keep up the 
value of the stock. If this conduct is not criminal 
it ought to be made so. 


It curiously itlustrates how far temperance sen- 
timent in this country is in advance of public 
sentiment in Great Britain that the temperance 
men have with no little difficulty succeeded in se- 
curing a bill for a partial closing of the liquor 
shops in Ireland on Sunday. Such a law already 
exists as to Scotland, and an agitation is begin- 
ning for a like measure applicable to England 
and Wales. In five of the largest towns in Ire- 
land the liquor shops are allowed to keep open 
from two to seven P.M.; and the law is an experi- 
mental one—it expires with the close of the year 
1882. But itis a significant fact that the Irish 
people were largely in favor of the law, large ma- 
jorities having declared in favor of it wherever a 
vote was taken. 


The closing days of Lord Dufferin’s political 
career in Canada were among the best of one which 
has been always and wholly good. This ‘‘ viceroy 
in extremis,” as he styles himself, ludicrously mis- 
reported by one reporter endowed with a rare 
inability to comprehend a joke as a ‘‘ viceroy in 
extremes,” claims a liberty of speech in his part- 
ing benediction to the people of Canada which is 
not accorded by the English Constitution either 
to the King or to his Canadian representative 
while in active service. These two speeches, 
the one,at the Provincial Exhibition at Toronto, 
the other in reply to an address presented by an 
Irish Benevolent Society of that city, are full, the 
one of both wit and wisdom, the other of a wis- 
dom of a more serious vein. His declaration that 
‘*the happiness of a people does not so much de- 
pend on the accumulation of wealth as upon its 
equal distribution” is a fundamental but often 
ignored principle of political economy; his exhor- 
tation to his hearers ‘‘ to cultivate the most friend- 
ly and cordial relations with the great American 
people ” is as wise as his encomium of that people 
is generous. 


The last folly is the organization of an Enlisted 
Labor Association, which proposes to urge upon 
Congress the passage- of a law by which one hun- 
dred thousand volunteers may be enlisted for five 
years for military and agricultural purposes, to 
be organized into army corps, regiments and com- 
panies, one regiment in each corps to be composed 
exclusively of engineers, and each company to 
contain twelve skilled mechanics. As soon as an 
army corps of ten thousand men are enlisted they 
are to be sent to a selected reservation to survey 
and lay out a city for a permanent settlement. 
Each corps is to be furnished by government with 
seeds, stock and farming utensils. This attempt 
to plant a Roman colony on American soil would 
not be worth serious mention were it not that it 
illustrates the straits to which menare driven by real 
needs or by sympathy with those that are imagin- 
ary. Cities are growths. You might as well at- 
tempt to make trees with timber and nails as to 
construct a city where no commercial] or agricul- 
tural necessity demands its existence. 


There is no material abatement in the spread 


of the pestilence in the South. The weather 
throughout the infected district continues favor- 
able to its progress, and where any local check is 
noted it is offset by an outbreak in some other 
place. Upon the representations of military offi- 
cers in New Orleans the Secretary of War has 
ordered 40,000 rations sent to that city. An ap- 
peal which ought to meet with a prompt and 
hearty response is from the Mayor’s committee of 
this city for beds and clothing. There is hardly 
any one who cannot spare something in this direc- 
tion, even though it be only a single article. It 
does not alleviate the horrors of this epidemic 
to know that it is the direct penalty of crim- 
inal neglect of the simplest precautions — a 
fact strikingly demonstrated ,by the exemption 





of the city of Galveston from the fever. Eleven 
years ago that city was terribly visited. The city 
at that time was defectively sewered; there was 
standing water under nearly every house, and it 
was noticed that where there was most water the 
malady was most fatal. Measures were taken to 
drain the city; its grade was raised four feet, and 
the space beneath the buildings where water was 
found was filled in with sand. Strict sanitary 
and quarantine regulations were thenceforth en- 
forced, and since that time the city has been free 
from epidemic. This season it has not had a 
single case. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN GOLD-BUG. 


OE’S famous story of the ‘‘Gold Bug” pales 

into insignificance in comparison with the 
serial story which has just commenced in the 
daily ‘‘ Tribune.” We know not which to admire 
most, the extraordinary luck—or extraordinary 
management—which has brought into its, hands 
two hundred cipher dispatches sent by the Demo- 
cratic managers over the wires pending the elec- 
toral count; or the detective skill with which the 
cipher has been discovered; or the editorial skill 
with which the public appetite has been whetted 
to the last degree of impatience for the full pub- 
lication and interpretation of these dispatches. 
The narrative begun in Monday’s ‘‘ Tribune” 
quite equals in dramatic interest the best of 
Wilkie Collins; and to follow the process by which 
the double cipher was finally interpreted sur- 
passes in interest the tracing out of any puzzle that 
ever found a place in the Puzzle Column of the 
Christizn Union. 

Tuesday morning’s ‘‘ Tribune” gives a second 
chapter, containing a first installment of the dis- 
patches sent between New York city and Florida. 
The gist of the story lies in four dispatches 
—two telegrams sent from Florida to Gram- 
erey Park, embodying propositions to purchase 
an elector for ‘‘half hundred best U. 8S. docu- 
ments” ($50,000 in greenbacks), and two sent in 
reply from Gramercy Park containing for an- 
swer, ‘‘ Proposition accepted if done only once,” 
and requiring the two agents to ‘* act In Concert.” 
Happily for the country one of the two dispatches 
sent was so blind that it could not be read, and 
before a second explanatory dispatch could be 
received the time for comsummatipg the purchase 
had gone by, and the country and the Democratic 
party was saved the disgrace of a purchased Presi- 
dency. 

This is the story as told by the ‘‘ Tribune’s” in- 
terpretation of the dispatches; and its interpre- 
tation is sustained by evidence that amounts to 
demonstration. The Democratic managers in- 
volved, including, we are sorry to say, Mr. Tilden 
himself (for though no dispatches are signed by 
him they were sent to and answered from his 
house), must either afford some other interpreta- 
tion of them or be convicted by their silence of 
attempting a fraud which dwarfs that of Tweed 
into microscopic proportions. If the ostrich suf- 
fers its head to hide in the sand much longer its 
body will be so full of arrows that it will never 
recover. The ‘‘ Tribune,” by its disclosures, has 
probably put an end to ‘‘still hunts” and the use 
of cipher telegrams by the politician of the future, 
for both of which services it deserves the thanks 
of the American people. Its explorations ‘‘ through 
the dark continent” rival those of the N. Y. ‘‘ Her- 
ald” in the person of the intrepid Stanley. 








CHARITY—AND THE COMMUNE! 


E have two sets of charitable workers: the 

professionals, so to speak, and the ama- 
teurs. The one body does the most its numbers 
permit, but it is compelled to work chiefly for 
future generations. The other enrolls most of 
the Christian men and women of this Christian 
Jand, who help or give, through their church, 
among the homes of the poor, at their door, in 
the street, as it may happen, with splendid desire 
to relieve insistant misery, but with little knowl- 
edge whether they may not be making that misery 
more miserable to-morrow or next year. The 
great work in charity organization is to bring 
these two classes into effective co-operation; to 
officer the volunteer army of willing recruits by 
the§ professional staff of scientific philanthre- 
pists. 





The State Charities Aid Association is a noble 
example of what may be done by well-directed 
and not expensive effort, and it is beginning to 
recognize the full importance of enrolling recruits. 
Hitherto its business has been chiefly to inspect; 
it is now seeking to inspire. Nothing could be 
fitter. There are great numbers of people, espec- 
ially women anxious to do something in the 
world, who are eager to go out into the by-ways 
and hedges, if only they are told just where to go 
and just what todo. It is for such organizations 
as the Asscciation to reach out and meet these 
people, individually or through their church soci- 
eties, and teach them the true methods of charity. 
If such talks as the open conference of last spring 
could be held here and in other cities from time 
to time, and the charity committees of the 
churches and the public generally could be made 
to know how interesting and informing these 
meetings are, and how welcome they are to them, 
we should have less of that reflex action of unwise 
charity which puts a premium on pauperism. 
There are few things more wholesomely and posi- 
tively enjoyable by the man or woman of average 
human sympathies than the bright, direct, in- 
forming talk of these people, who, with quiet 
yet thrilling devotion have gone among the poor 
and the wretched, heart, and hand, and head. It 
is so stupid that missionaries should preach stupid 
sermons! 

A first thing to be learned is the absolute neces- 
sity of avoiding the duplication of charities. One 
of the most effective charities of this city has 
been the Bureau of Charity—since, the Board of 
United Charities—though of itself it has done no 
charitable work. It simply prevented waste, 
exploded the ‘‘societies” which existed only in and 
for their president and treasurer; exposed, by 
simple registration, the beneficiaries who earned a 
comfortable living by collecting Peter’s pence 
from half a dozen charities; reformed the systems 
which permitted paupers in desirable corner tene- 
ments to obtain double help from visitors of the 
same society, through the doors on different 
streets. New York is liberal of its means, if only 
it ic mow cown to wactce. Should the death of 
Theodore Roosevelt lead to the abandonment of 
this Board that will not be the least of the many 
losses New York has suffered in losing him. The 
churches especially should be brought into such a 
union, and the State Association could not do 
better work than by extending through the State 
this barmonizing of the various local charities, 
religious or secular, promoting local conferences 
among local workers, and diffusing throughout 
the churches sound principles of charitable work 
—a true harmony of religion and science in which 
one supplies the motive, the other the method, of 
an uplifting charity. 

These sound principles are, on the one side, 
that charity is individual business with next 
neighbors; on the other, that it must not conflict 
with the immutable laws. When a man gets 
something for nothing he is sure to want more on 
the same terms; we don’t want societies for the 
promotion of industry. What charity does it 
must do with knowledge of consequences; and it 
must not attempt to do too much. It must seek 
to help men to their feet, not to encourage them 
to lie on their backs—to graduate them from pau- 
perism into productive labor. This is not easy to 
do. It is a difficult task at best, and there are 
incorrigibles. Not the least difficult part is to let 
these severely alone. But it is better to have 
brought one man, after many years, out into the 
sunshine of self-support than to have helped 
promiscuously a dozen families who are none the 
better off for all the helping. This continent was 
cleared by men who cut down one tree at a time 
until, by and by, their clearings touched and the 
forests had disappeared. 

This is a matter of vital present importance, 
when a political party can be built up on the 
principle that there is an easier way of earning a 
living than by working for it, or the political 
ideal of a bankrupt nation of government-coddled 
paupers. Unwise charity is the seed of pauper- 
isw, blossoming in the blood-red flower of the 
Commune, That kindly and wise helpfulness 
with which the rich, reverent of their responsi- 
bilities, should reach out to their needy and de- 
serving brethren is the best remedy for the social 
disease of revengeful discontent. 
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THE MOCK DUEL AT AMHERST. 


.... a mock at sin is always a serious 
4. business; and the Faculty at Amherst Col- 
lege will receive the support of the Christian com- 
munity in declining to treat the mock duel at 
Amherst College as a laughing matter. The 
facts in the case are substantially as follows: 

The present Freshman class numbers over ninety 
members, and is the largest that has entered\Am- 
herst for some years. In the annual cane-rush, a 
time honored institution which would perbaps be 
more honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance, but which seems to be as essential to college 
life as teething is to infancy, a freshman struck a 
sophomore in the head with an apple, and the 
sophomore conceived the idea of defending his in- 
jured ‘‘honor” with a mock duel. He sent a 
challenge, which was accepted. A court of arbi- 
tration was formed with a senior for judge; but 
wou ded honor was not to be so ‘‘ satisfied.” The 
whole party set out for the field, where a conflict 
was fought out with blank cartridges, honor was 
. satisfied, the principals and seconds shook hands, 
and finally the whole crowd sat down to an oyster 
supper. We believe that the freshman, and pos- 
sibly some of the others, took the matter quite 
seriously at first, though the freshman was pri- 
vately informed that the challenger’s pistol had 
its bullet drawn. 

Now this was evidently a serious affair; none 
the less so that the thoughtless boys who partici- 
pated in it thought it only a buge joke. Duelling 
is murder; and a mock duel, carried out after 
this fashion, is making a mock not only at sin, 
but at sin of pretty large proportions. The fac- 
ulty are evidently quite justified in treating it 
seriously; and they have done so by suspending 
the senior and sophomore, and placing several 
others on their good behavior for the future. 
The freshman appears to have been treated more 
leniently, mainly because he was drawn if not 
driven into it, and his ignorance was if not in- 
nocence at least a palliation. Cane-rushes may 
be harmless sports; such trials of animal strength 
are a necessary condition of the present undevel- 
oped state of the human race. But they may 
easily degenerate into something very far from 
harmless. A mock duel is a very excellent prep- 
aration for duelling that is not mock; and it is 
easier by very decided measures to stop an evil 
in its incipiency than to eradicate it after it is 
fully or even half grown. 

Nevertheless, there does not appear to have been 
bulidozing, still less any open rebellion against 
college authorities. A little leniency might well 
be shown to young men whose greatest fault was 
an inability to comprehend the nature of a joke. 
Amherst College can probably safely give weight 
to the unanimous petition of the class for the 
restoration of the suspended members; and it is 
to be hoped that as the result they may all learn 
that going through the forms of a murder is no 
joking matter. It is only just to add that, unless 
we are greatly misinformed, there has been noth- 
ing in the action of the college students to justify 
the jest of a paragrapher who suggests that they 
have not yet expelled the Faculty. A respectful 
petition for pardon does not involve an endorse- 
ment of, nor even an apology for, the orginal 
offense; and the right of respectful petition, 
granted to the citizens of all free and even many 
despotic governments, is not to be denied to 
American young men merely because they happen 
to be college students. 





BUT ONE TOM THUMB. 

NHE following letter from Mr. Barnum gives 

our readers the actual facts in the case of 
Tom Thumb. He needs no introduction to the 
readers of the Christian Union, and his letter con- 
firms the explanation given in our last issfe. 
Whether the poor-house Searfe is the genuine 
Scarfe or not he has not the remotest counection 
with the only Tom Thumb that bas any stand- 
ing with the American people. 
BRIDGEPORT, Ct., Oct. 5, 1878. 

Editor of the Christian Union: 

Sir: In reply to the letter of your Chicago correspond- 
ent in this week’s Union in relation to two Tom Thumbs, 
permit me to say that the only Tom Thumb which I ever 
heard of, since the one described in nursery tales, is Charles 
8. Stratton, the famous dwarf which I first introduced to 
the public in 1842, under the cognomen of ‘General Tom 
Thumb.” As is well known I appeared with the little Gen- 








eral, ‘‘by royal command,” before Queen Victoria, the 
royal family and court at Buckingham Palace three times 
within three weeks in 1844. General Tom Thumb and his 
parents during the interim of thirty-four years have real- 
ized over half a million of dollars from his exhibition. 
General Tom Thumb’s father died in Bridgeport some 
twenty years ago. The pigmy “General” and his minia- 
ture wife, née Lavinia Warren, are still successfully exhib- 
iting through this country, having returned a short time 
since from a profitable trip around the world. While in 
London the first time, in 1844, I did, as your correspondent 
states, engage a dwarf named Scarfe, who was brought by 
his father and exhibited in my New York Museum. I 
don’t remember what he was called, but am sure I was not 
so unwise as to exhibit him under the title which I had 
made so popular and valuable to my little protegé, 
Stratton. 

I have known for some months that an old pauper in 
Chicago was appealing to the sympathies of those who vis- 
ited the poor-house, by pretending to be the father of 
‘* Barnum’s General Tom Thumb,”’ and in the interests of 
truth and of my friends, the little and worthy Strattons, I 
have several times exposed the imposition through the pub- 
lic press. Respectfully yours, P. T. BARNUM. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 
_ [EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


7 OU chide me for lack of ‘‘ Letters by the 
Wayside.” The idea! I left New York on 
the 15th of July with the thermometer at 909, 
and it was only just starting upward. All day, 
dust, cinders, smoke, noise; all night, rattle, jar 
and whirl; all day again until noon, when we 
reached Lansing, Mich., and found the heat-wave 
still rolling on mercilessly. The North was like 
the mouth of a furnace, and the South, it was not 
to be spoken of! A lecture at night—and oh what 
a sweltering audience room, and what endurance 
that melting, dissolving audience manifested! 
Next morning on the road again, and South Bend 
was reached at torrid noon. It seemed that after- 
noon as if the very thermometer must faint away 
with exhausting heat. Nothing was active but flies 
and mosquitoes; and the audience room—lI dare 
not say what I thought of it! Superheated steam! 
What is that to the atmosphere of a superheated 
audience under the full blast of a superheated 
lecturer? The English language was made for 
temperate zones, and falls down pulseless and 
gasping in torrid weather such as South Bend 
furnished. And here Schuyler Colfax lives and 
smiles and plies an incessant industry, honored 
and trusted by his townsmen. 

And so we went on—riding in a perpetual glow, 
perpetual dust, perpetual cinders—for three weeks, 
in Wisconsin (the prosperous!), in Minnesota (the 
beautiful!), in Iowa (the blessed!), speaking every 
night, preaching on Sunday, and yet you lament 
the lack of ‘‘ Wayside Letters”! What are your 
ideas of human endurance? Ah, yes, perched 
upon the ‘‘sides of the north” of the Cornwall 
Mountains with a luxurious breeze fanning you 
all day, inslippered ease, with handkerchief unwet 
by perspiration, inditing calm editorials, you do 
well to wonder that the salamander does not send 
letters out of the furnace! 

How little does one know of his country who 
studies it only in Maps and Reports. Distances, 
magnitudes, varieties, contrasts, and scope, can- 
not be represented on paper. One must pass days 
and nights for weeks looking out upon the vast 
realm of cultivatable territory to be filled with 
wonder at the endlessness of the resources of our 
land; and then, tracing his path upon the map, 
to realize that he has seen almost nothing,—that 
ten thousand breadths of that line would still 
leave the half unseen. It was my good fortune to 
strike intc. Michigan about the middle of wheat 
harvest. As we moved down into Illinois the bar- 
vest was just closing, but, my route curving again 
to the north, in Wisconsin, the harvest was in its 
earlier stage, and in Minnesota it was just begin 
ning, while a little later, in lowa, it was over and 
done. But for three weeks we moved through 
wheat fields,—wheat, wheat, wheat! The rolling 
prairies, the hills, the valleys were golden with 
ripe or ripening grain. Everybody talked wheat. 
In the cars men discussed the yield. It was an 
average; it was a failure; it was remarkably good 
yield. The grain was sound and heavy; it was 
shrunk and light; it was middling. Agents for 
mills and large shippers were flying about with 
hands full of wheat heads, cut here, or there, or 
beyond, and each one had a different story. It 
was good yield of good wheat in Kansas and IIli- 
nois; it was only second-rate in Wisconsin; it was 











a groaning failure in Minnesota; it was a wonder- 
ful harvest of wonderful wheat far up in the Red 
River country and in Pembina; it was fair and 
moderate in lowa—except in the northern tier of 
counties, and there the moan of Minnesota was 
taken up and prolonged. Never was such a 
breadth of land sown, never were such glorious 
prospects, till within a few weeks of harvest, and 
then, just as the wheat was in milk, down came 
the scorching weather, and the crops were sun- 
struck, These were the tales resounding through 
the North-West. But now that the truth is 
known the wheat crop is enormous. Enough to 
feed this continent and glut the wheat importing 
markets of Europe. The richness of the earth- 
yield of every kind throughout the great North- 
West, this year, is astounding. 

But, it was not until we reached California that 
the crowning visions of wheat culture came to 
our knowledge. On the great scale one ranch 
had a return of 300,000 dollars from the wheat 
crop! Talk about large wheat farms of one hun- 
dred or two acres! Why, a thousand acres of 
wheat, averaging from twenty to twenty-five 
bushels per acre, would be regarded as not worth 
mentioning, while ten and twenty thousand acres 
of wheat are not uncommon. When a friend told 
me this, I laughed athim. ‘‘I am green, I admit. 
Atlantic green. If you said that twenty thousand 
acres of wheat had been known, I should believe, 
but to say that ten and twenty thousand-acre 
patches are not wicommon is drawing the bow a 
little too strongly.” And so it was appealed to 
one who was an authority on such matters, by 
whom it was decided against me! There being 
no summer rains in California the wheat is seldom 
housed. It is put in sacks, and stacked up in the 
open field without covering for weeks and 
months, just as with us the wheat-in-strawfis}put 
in ricks. But, enough of wheat. And yet the 
Minneapolis Mills! Who has not seen the wheat 
mills of this beautiful city, and especially Wash- 
burn’s new mills, has no right to talk about flour- 
ing wills. I have heard the figures, the number 
of barrels sent out in a day, but I have some re- 
gard for my reputation as a truth speaker. 
Yet if the Minneapolis newspapers will give the 
facts we will venture to spread them before the 
readers of the Christian Union. H. W. B. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Piease inform me of the best Atlas published, of recent 
date and moderate price, which embraces good accurate 
maps of all countries; such an Atlas, in short, as would be 
desirable for reference for a newspaper reader of to-day. 

Such an Atlas is hard to find. There is none of very 
recent date, and the comprehensive ones like Johnson’s 
are all high-priced. Perhaps for ordinary purposes a 
school-atlas might suffice; they are generally kept cor- 
rected up to date more accurately than the larger works. 
Harper’s School Geograpby has good maps, and Colton’s 
contains sectional county maps of most of the United 
States. 

—“ Two men, namely, James and George.” What part of 
speech is namely? 

Namely is an.adverb, or an adverbial phrase, equiv- 
alent to ‘‘that is to say;” but it is unnecessary, as the 
sentence would be complete and grammatical without it. 

—l. By what authority was the Sabbath changed from the 
seventh to the first day of the week? 2. Why was it so 
changed? 3. When was it changed? 4. What passages in the 
Bible illustrate the change? 

The Ten Commandments did not create laws; they 
interpreted and declared laws already existing. Cain 
was guilty of a crime, though he murdered his brotber 
twenty-five hundred years before God said on Mount 
Sinai, Thou shalt not kill. The Sabbath obligation 
rests, not on a law engraven on tables of stone that have 
long since crumbled to dust, but on a law written by 
God in the constitution of man, body, mind and spirit, 
and as lasting as the earthly human race. That law is 
written in man’s need of certain stated periods of time 
for rest, bodily and mental, and for spiritual elevation, 
meditation and instruction. This is all the obligation 
tbat Luther, Calvin and the early reformers recc gnized. 
We are inclined to go further and to think that the pro- 
portion of time required for average humanity for rest 
and spiritual refreshment is as one to seven. In the 
liberty of Christ’s kingdom each disciple is left to deter- 
mine for himself, under the guidance of his ever-present 
Lord, how he will secure this proportion of time and 
how be can most profitably employ it for himself and 
for others, There is no direct Biblical authority for 
any change of day. ‘The early Jewish Christians ob- 
served the seventh day as a Jewish Sabbath and the 
first day in celebration of their Lord’s resurrection, T 
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Gentile Christians coming into the church cared nothing 
about the Jewish day, but the resurrection day was as 
sacred to them as to the others. Gradually, as the 
Gentile Christians outnumbered the Jewish Christians, 
the old day dropped out of use and the new day took 
its place. Even if, however, with a superficial pbilos- 
ophy we base the Sabbath obligation on the words of 
the Fourth Commandment, the day to be observed, 
whether seventh or first, would be immaterial. The 
Fourth Commandment simply calls on us to work six 
days and rest on the seventh; and we do that now. 

-Please mention some of the best works of European 
travel. I bave just finished Dr. Field’s two volumes, which 
leave me very anxious to read others. Many readers are anx 
iously waiting additional ‘“‘ Letters from My Library.” 

There is no better general book of travel in Europe 
than Dr. Field’s. Another almost if not quite as good 
in its way is Dr. Bellows’s ‘‘Old World in its New Face.” 
Bayard Taylor's ‘* Views Afoot” is a recognized classic. 
It will probably be wise, however, for you, having fiu- 
ished a general survey of Europe under Dr Field’s 
admirable guidance, to take up special volumes on spe- 
cial countries. Among recent books of this sort we can 
commend from some personal knowledge the following: 
‘“‘Walks About London,” by Hare; Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton’s volume on France, ‘‘Round my House” 
Whymper’s ‘‘ Rambles Amongst the Alps”; Dr. S. Ire- 
neus Prime’s ‘‘Alhambra and the Kremlin”; Wallace’s 
“ Russia”; Griffin’s ‘* Danish Days”; Trollope’s ‘‘Italy”; 

Hare’s ‘‘ Days Near Rome”; Taine’s ‘‘Itely”; Mahaffy’s 
‘“‘Studies and Ran bles in Greece,” and C. D. Warner’s 
‘‘In the Levant.” Avy gord New York publisher can 
give you, in answer to a postal card, the prices. ‘‘ Let- 
ters from My Library” will be continued during the 
coming year, though with occasional intermissions. 

—Iam mixed in my mind as to what are the Christian obli- 
gations in regard to the Sabbath—certainly it is the only one 
of the Ten Commandments which Christ seemed to “let up 
on” (so to speak) as some judge from his teachings. Now, 
please give us your judgment as tothe New Testament teach- 
ings about the Sabbath, or how it stands in regard to the 
Sabbath from the teachings of the whole Bible, Old and New 
Testaments. Also, wherein you judge the seventh day Chris- 
tian observers to be in error. 

Too large a question to be answered adequately in a 
paragraph. We can only suggest lines for you to fol- 
low out for yourself. As (1) Christ and his disciples 
observed of course the seventh day, @. ¢., the day gener- 
ally observed inthe community. (2) There is no indica- 
tion that they engaged in any secular work, e. g., fishing; 
there are indications that they attended the Sy: agogue 
services. (3) It was a feast, nt a fast, day. They 
walked out on it, and on at Jeast one occasi.n accepted 
an invitation to a dinner party, apvarently of considera- 
ble magnitude. In short, it was to them a day of 
liberty, not of b »ndage, (4) Christ's own personal teach- 
ing is chiefly embodied in three frequent sayings. 
(a) The Sabbath was made for man, not man for tbe 
Sabbath. That is, it belongs to the human race, not 
merely to the Jews; but it is their servant not their 
taskmaster. (b) The Son of man is Lordi also of the 
Sabbath day. That is, it 1s a Christian not a Jewish 
institution, and is to be enjoyed with the liberty which 
belongs to the sons of God. (c) My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work. That is, all work which is dis- 
tinctively the Fatber’s work, which has for its object to 
make the race wiser, better, happier, worthier as chil- 
dren of their Father, is Christian Sabbath work. Take 
your concordance, look up every passage in the New 
Testament where the word Sabbath occurs, write them 
down, then sort them, classify them, and deduce the 
teaching of the New Testament for yonrself, 

—In the Christian Union of August 28th you say: “ The 
Apocrypha never was in the Bible, and never has been 
withdrawn.” Is this so? You reterto the fact that it was 
accepted by the Council of Trent; if this be so, and it was 
thus adopted by the church of that time, is it not as much in 
the Bible and part of the Bible as other portions accepted 
and used by al] Protestant Churches, such as the twelve last 
verses in Mark, the first eleven verses of the eighth chapter of 
John, and other similar passages, admitted to have been writ- 
ten later than these gospels—notably, the seventh verse of 1 
Jobn, 5th chapter, written centuries after Christ? Did not the 
Greek version of the Old Testament generally used in the 
days of Christ and the early church, and queted from by 
Christ and the apostles, contain the Apocrypha? 

The Apccrypba was translated by the Greek transla- 
tors ef the Old Testament in Alexandria, who gave the 
world the Septuagint; but it was not a part of the He- 
brew canon, was not regarded by the Hebrews as a part 
of their sacred writiogs, and is not cited by either Christ 
or the apostles as an authority. Doubtless some addi- 
tions of a later date have been made to the New Testa- 
ment that are just as apocryphal us the so-called 
apocryphal books. This is certainly true of 1 John v., 
7; probably true of Mark xvi., 8-20; and possibly true 
of John viii., 2-11. We hope the vew revision ~ill 
eliminate the unquestionably spurious passages, and 
bracket the doubtful ones. 

M. D. B —Upon inquiry we do not find that any bio- 


graphical sketch of the late Horace Bushnell has yet 
been published; nor, so far as we can learn, is any being 


ROOTS. 
Isaiah liii. 2. 
By REBECCA PERLEY REED. 


NTO full glory of beauty and growing, 
Unto full vigor of verdure and strength, 
Through its dim avenues silent upflowing 
Bursteth all life to its flowering at length. 


How ahall these lack gratulation and praising, 
Sung to the beauty of bud and of flower, 

When from its crowning her fair head upraising 
Stands she at last in her fullness of .dower? 


Yet of the silence and darkness who singeth ? 
Who carols sweet of the damp and the mould? 

Who of the earth-worm and gloom ever bringeth 
Tale of romance, or adventuring bold? 


Who to the brown root speaks word of endearment 
By whose slow travail, to air and to sun, 

Radiant of face and assoiled of her cerement, 
Grace of her crowning and beauty are won ? 


O poor blind roots, quickening faint in your prison, 
Listen! with lips in the grass o'er your bed 

Hear how I sing that the life which has risen 
Owes all her grace that to you she is wed! 


Nature bides true to her Master’s ordaining: 
Never bursts century-plant regal to bloom 

But the slow hundred years, waxing and waning, 
Found the roots hoarding its flower in the tomb. 


And that your service be grander forever, . 
He who hath captive led sin and the grave 
Entered the shadows of death, that had never 

Lifted at word of a“ Mighty to save,” 


That as our ** Root from dry ground”’ He might show us 
How in His strength and His fullness to grow, 

So in heaven’s blooming His dear eye may know us 
And grant us the smile only He can bestow ! 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
STRIKING A BALANCE. 
a facility has been given to me by both 
. masters and men, in a brief visit to the Wy- 
oming Valley, one of the great coal-mining dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, for the prosecution of 
some inquiries into the labor problem. I have 
talked with representative men all the way from 
a president who directs the labor of 18,000 em- 
ployees, down to a bare-footed Irish bey who sells 
ferns for five cents a bunch. They are all. presi- 
dent, superintendents, boss-miners and laborers, 
open, frank, ready to give expression to their 
views: and, with searcely an execoption, without 
the bitterness on the one side, or the comtempt on 
the other, which the daily newspapers had led me 
to expect. The workmen respect their employers; 
the employers sympathize with their workmen. 
The emeute of last summer appears after such an 
inspection as this to have been a temporary mad- 
ness, not a deliberate though temporarily sup- 
pressed outbreak. In the suppressed conflict 
between the laborers and their employers, partly 
due toa real collision of apparent if not real in- 
terests, there are two sides, as there generally are 
in all conflicts. Without undertaking to trace 
out the real causes of this conflict, or to consider 
at all the real remedy for it, or to arbitrate be- 
tween the two parties to it, or to make any meas- 
urement of their respective positions, I here sim- 
ply set down in order the two sides as they have 
been represented to me in these brief conferences. 
Some of the strongest points on the laborers’ side, 
however, have been afforded, not by representa- 
tive laborers, but by representative capitalists, 
who, to a much larger extent than I had sup- 
posed, sympathize with the laborer, desire his ad- 
vancement, and recognize the difficulties and 
hardships which ‘‘ hard times” have in a peculiar 

measure imposed upon him. 

T'he laborers’ side—1. It is said that we want 
money without work. We are confounded with 
tramps, and called communists. The charges are 
false. We are ready and willing and anxious to 
work. But we cannot get work todo. The mine 
owners have agreed to limit the production of 
coal, and will only give us work about half the 
time. Last spring we were notified to take our 
tools out of the mines, and for seven weeks they 
lay idle. We do not pretend to understand the 
cause of this sort of thing; but it is clear to us 
that there is a screw loose somewhere, and we 
propose to tighten it if we can. In such a coun- 
try as this there ought to be work enough for 
every industrious and willing able-bodied man. 
If the men that now manage affairs cannot con- 
trive so that there shall be, they ought to step 
down and out, and give their places to better men. 
2. We do not want to “divide.” We do not 
deny the vapitalist his share of the profits. Brains 
are worth more than muscle, and the men who 
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do the work. But the proportion is not fairly 
preserved between them. A good miner, working 
half his time, can make about a dollar a day, or 
$300 a year. A laborer makes 80 or 90 cents. The 
head men get all the way from five to twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. We do not think that a 
fair proportion. They talk economy to us; we do 
not see that they set the example. They cut us 
down half, and tell us that prices of everytbing 
have fallen. But they do not cut their own 
salaries down. What is sauce for the man is sauce 
for the master. 

3. And this is not, as they seem to think, a 
meré temporary hardship. It does not merely re- 
quire that we go with less meat and poorer clothes 
for a year ortwo. That wecould stand. But the 
only way we can live is by setting our children to 
work to eke out our meager wages. No man ean 
support a wife and four or five children on three 
hundred dollars a year. Accordingly, we have to 
take our boys out of school and set them to pick- 
ing slate in the breakers, or to digging in our little 
garden patches, and they are growing up ignorant. 
Every yearcounts Put yourself in our place and 
see how you would like it. 

4. No explanations are made to us; we are not 
treated like reasonable men. When, last spring, 
work was stopped, no reason was voucbsafed; no 
explanations were made; no previous notice was 
given; no information was afforded how long the 
stoppage would last. If we had been told that it 
was coming we could have prepared for it. If we 
had been told how long it was going to last we 
could have luoked for other work. But we ex- 
pected every day the order to begin would come; 
and we waited, idle in spite of ourselves, without 
being told why, or when work would be given us. 
We are men; we are reasonable men; and we 
ought to be treated like reasonable men. 

5. We are aggravated by public abuse. From 
the daily press one would suppose that we are a 
set of cut-throats and Mollie Maguires, that the 
only way to keep us in order is by a standing army 
ready to shoot us down on the first provocation. 
In fact we are sober, industrious, law-abiding, 
pcaccable Theic Is less drinking and 
drunkenness in Scranton than in most manufac- 
turing or railroad towns of the same size. Almost 
all miners are regular attendants at some chureh, 
and pay out of our little earnings what we can for 
its support. For eight months, owing to a quar- 
rel between the city government and the gas 
company, there has not been a street lamp lighted 
in Scranton. The city has been in total darkness, 
and yet the streets are safe; and ladies walk them 
till ten o’clock at night, unmolested and without 
fear. Lowell or Syracuse or Newark could show 
no better record. 

6. What do we want? We want three things. 
First, a chance to work all our time; secondly, 
fair wages—that is, enough to live on without set- 
ting our children to work when they ought to be 
at school; thirdly, to be treated like men, not 
like mules or machines. These are all our de- 
mands; and they are not extravagant or unreason- 
able. 

The Capitalists’ side.—1. All that is said above 
resp: cting the good character of the miners is sub- 
stantially true. Most of them can read and write 
and cipher, which proves that their children do 
have opportunities to go to school; to the night 
schoois if they cannot study by day. They are 
honest and industrious. When times are good 
and money is plenty it goes, as it does with the 
rest of the community, for luxuries; and with 
some of them whisky is a luxury. But in times 
like these drunkenness is rare; so rare that it sel- 
dom interferes with steady work. But if the 
miners have a bad reputation it is not our fault: 
it is theirown. The very men that are most op- 
posed to astrike have not the independence to 
stand out against it. If one is ordered they will 
contribute to sustain it; and if there is a proces- 
sion and a mass meeting they will swell the 
numbers. 

2. It is a hardship that so many men in this 
country should be either wholly or half out of 
work. But that is no fault of the capitalists; and 
the capitalists cannot cure it. In the war times 
there was a great demand for coal and iron. 
Every iron furnace in the country was running 
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day and night. The end of the war brought with 
it an end of the demand for cannon. The substi- 


direct ought to be paid better than the men who tution of steel in lieu of iron for railroad rails 
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reduced the demand still further. The country 
does not want and cannot use the coal, nor one 
half the coal, which the mines now in operation 
will produce. The same state of things exists in 
ingland; and it is far worse in Germany. Now, 
what would the miners have? If half of them 
would go West and raise wheat and corn the rest 
could work all the time. But when a man bas 
worked five years under ground nothing will in- 
duce him to go to work on the surface. There is 
an incomprehensible fascination in mining. 

If we were to discharge half the men and 
give full time to the rest, would the laborers as a 
class be better off? If we gave them all full 
time we should flood the market with coal and it 
would not sell for enough to give them a single 
square meal a day. We are doing for them the 
very best thing we can: we are giving them half 
work and good wages for that work: and most of 
them are learning to use the time that is left in 
raising a good part of their food in their gardens. 

3 No man or set of men can adjust the propor- 
tion of profits bet ween labor and capital. That is 
adjusted for us by great and inexorable laws. 
Labor is a commodity like any other commodity, 
worth what it will bring in the market. When it 
is plenty it will be cheap; when it is scarce it will 
be high. There is no other way of fixing the due 
and just proportion between different forms of 
labor than the law of demand and supply. A 
farmer might just as well complain that he gets a 
poor price for corn while his neighbor gets a good 
price for wheat, as a laborer that he is poorly 
paid for drilling while his superintendent is weil 
paid for overseeing. If ever superintendents and 
presidents able to direct wisely and well these 
great operations become numerous their wages 
will fall. If half the miners of Pennsylvania would 
go to Texas and Kansas and Missouri, or to the 
empty fields of Virgina and North Carolina, labor 
in the coal fields would become scarce and labor- 
ers’ wages would rise. But the world will always 
buy its work as it buys everything else, cheap 
when there is a superabundance of it. 

In fact, however, labor is receiving now its full 
share of the profits of mining. Inaeea, lor tne 
past three years it has had them all. There is 
not a mining corporation in the Wyoming Valley 
which has paid out of its mining operations any 
interest on its stock. The capitalists have kept 
the mines going to save their capital; and they 
have paid all the earnings to the men who are do- 
ing the work. Noris the proportion paid to the 
mechanical laborer unfair. Coal sells in Scranton 
for $2 aton. The miner gets fifty cents a ton for 
getting itout of the rock. Thatis, he gets a quarter 
of the retail price of the coal in the town where it 
is mined, which is a larger proportion than the 
printers get on books and newspapers, or weavers 
on carpets, or carpenters and masons on houses. 

And the laborer ought not to forget, as he too 
often does, that the mine owner buys the mine, 
opens it, keeps it ventilated, keeps the passage 
ways open, breaks, screens and sorts the coal, and 
pays for all ‘‘dead work” and all above-ground 
work, before he can get any return for his invest- 
ment. 

5. Fact is the answer to the assertion, ‘‘ We 
cannot live on present wages.” The laborers do 
live, and live happily. Their homes are better, 
their clothing warmer, their food more abundant 
than in the homes of half the population of New 
York city. The whole nation is learning economy; 
it comes hard on all of us, but we all have it to 
learn—from the highest to the lowest. There is no 
escape. The mining community is not exception- 
ally pressed; rather it is exceptionally favored. 
More money is probably paid out every month for 
every man, woman and child in the Wyoming 
Valley than in any commercial, agricultural, or 
manufacturing community in America. The pop- 
ulation of the valley numbers 100,000. Every 
month the mining corporations distribute to this 
population a million of dollars; that is. ten dollars 
a month for every man, woman and child in the 
valley, and this from the mining industry alone. 

6. Great industries cannot be carried on upon 
democratic principles. If we are to give the 
three hundred workingmen in a given mine the 
reason for stopping work they must be permitted 
to weigh the reason and to judge of its validity. 
This involves debate, which would be always un- 
satisfactory and often bitter. A ship captain 
might as well give reasons to his sailors. The in- 








telligent miners understand the reason for stop- 
ping work; namely, over-production: the unintel- 
ligent miner could not be made to understand it. 
The matter is very simple. When the market is 
full of coal aud there is no one to buy we stop 
mining; when the supply is slack and the demand 
active we begin work again. This is just as simple 
as not carrying coals to Newcastle. There 
nothing to explain. 

7. In fine, our answers to the laborers’ demands 
are: First. We hope the time will soon come when 
they can have full work of just the sort they like 
best; but we cannot burn the coal, nor can we 
sell more than the people of the country burn. 
Secondly. We should be glad to see the laborers 
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receiving better wages, for when labor is well paid | 
° ° P . | 
capital also is well paid; but we do not determine 


wages, they are determined by the’ amount of 
labor in the country and the demand for it. 
Thirdly. We do treat the laborers like men, but 
we cannot treat them like partners. A mining 
organization must be an army governed by one 
head, not a democracy governed by majorities. 

I put these weights in the balances. I am here 
simply a reporter; the reader will weigh them and 
judge as to the inclination of the beam for him- 
self. L. A. 

Oct. 1st., 1878. 





CULTURE VS OVERWORK. 
nes, &.. FZ. 
OT long ago there went the rounds of the 
papers a complaint from some narrow- 
minded, stingy New Hampshire farmer, to the 
effect that there is too much culture, refinement, 
and education among the farmers’ families, and 
particularly among the female portion of those 
families. That the daughters are sent to semi- 
naries and become learned and accomplished, re- 
quiring books, pianos, music, flowers and the like, 
on which they spend their time, and from these 
causes become delicate and incapacitated to do 
bard work needed ona farm, such as their mothers 


oS 


in such families were, of course, well able to do 
the indoor work; and I claim that any woman of 
average health can do the house-work of any farm 
needing two men out-of-doors and at the same 
time bring up a family of children—and have time 
for mental culture if she wishes; but. understand, 
the men shall have no outside helps in the shape 
of mowing-machines and other patent helps that 
I mentioned before. In short, if men insist that 
women should work as their mothers and grand- 
mothers did. let them work like their fathers and 
grandfathers. 

Just see the difference in farming during the 
last thirty years or more, since machinery began 
The young 
man of the day then bought a farm about the size 
of his 
married, began life, and made a step in advance 


to take so large a part in the work. 


father’s, or took the old homestead; he 
of his father by getting a mowing machine, which 
does the work of six or eight men, so he buys 
more land. Horse-rakes and hay-tedders follow, 
and he takes more land and keeps more stock. 


| A butter and cheese market is established, which 


and grandmothers did before them; and that the | 


young men, too, after school and college life be- 
come dissatisfied with the farm. His remedy seems 
to be that, in order to get back to the good old 
days of hard work and prosperity, schools, books, 


music, pictures and culture of all kinds must be | 


banished from farmers’ homes, and that the end 
of life must be work and money-getting. People 
have been cultivated and refined to such an ex- 
tent that they are like hot-house flowers and 
fancy horses, good for nothing but show and 


amusement. So says the New Hampshire grum- 
bler. 
Admitting, however, the lack of physical 


strepgth and endurance, which is an indisputable 
fact, and which shows itself in localities and un- 
der apparent circumstances where perfect health, 
mental and physical, ought to exist, the grumbler 


is a long way from finding or giving the true | 


cause. These people have pure, bracing air, 


nourishing food, out-of-door exercise and proper } 


hours of sleep; and yet there is-so much constitu- 
tional weakness in the form of spinal troubles, 
nervous Giseases and chronic cases of all kinds 
that it seems impossible to account for it except 
on the broad and pious ground of providential in- 
fliction. But Providence has no more to do with 
it than have the books, education and social re- 
finements with which the New Hampshire man 
finds fault. Such ill-health and constitutional 
troubles do not come from the doings or misdoings 
of the chief sufferer, but from the ignorance, 
carelessness or sin, or all three combined, of their 
parents. I should like to tell that man, and oth- 
ers of his belief, that the trwe cause of this phys- 
ical degeneration is to be found in mowing- 
machines, horse-rakes, hay-tedders, cultivators, 
patent reapers, threshing-machines, hay-forks and 
every imaginable kind of implement to help 
make easy out-of-door farm work. 

In order to explain my statement let me recall 
the days of our grandparents, when a well-to-do 
farmer owned no more land than he could culti- 
vate himself, with, perhaps, one hired man in 
summer time, or his own boys. That is, he cut as 
much grass as he could, in the season, with 
scythes, raked with hand-rakes, and got in with 
one horse and cart, and pitch-forked. He raised 
as large crops as he could cultivate with the tools 
of those times, and kept no more stock than he 
could feed upon crops thus raised. The women 








reaches into nearly every town in New England, 
paying good cash prices. The more butter that 
can be sent to market weekly, the faster the 
in. More 


cows and 


followed by new wachinery. 


money more land 
bought, A large 
number of hogs have to be bought, as a comple- 
ment to the cows; and so, although the farmer is 
able to care for ten times as much land and stock 
of various kinds as his father did yet his own 
work is not increased or made harder, but, in re- 
ality, much easier. 

Now, look inside the The young 
wife began life with full of love, 
health and ambition; a willing helpmeet in every 
way; and able, as she thought, to do her part of 
the work. All goes well tiil the first chi'd comes. 
In order to care for the milk, butter, lard, pork, 
and sausages, and other work in proper order, she 
has overworked herself at a time when she needed 
perfect rest and freedom from care; and so a tired, 
puny baby is born, that needs a great deal of care, 
and makes many wakeful nights and tired days 
for the has this addition to her 
former work, Being of a good constitution she is 
able to endure it; and as time passes child after 
child is born, with ever-increasing work; and, 
with the exception of two or three weeks at each 
advent, no extra help is provided. Think of a 
mother of three or four children; one an infant, 
that even at night is a draft on the mother’s 
strength, as it draws its nourishment from her, 
not to speak of the broken sleep that all mothers 
must undergo. Well, she is up ip the morning at 
half-past four or five; bas the milk of fifteen or 
twenty cows.to care for, butter to churn, breakfast 
to get, pans and dishes to wash, little ones to pre- 
pare for school, and all the busy day no time to 
caress or care for the baby except such as is abso- 
Jutely necessary to nurse it, when it is again turned 
off on the floor or in the cradle. The child that 
escapes spinal weakness from too much sitting, or 
rickets and kindred diseases from lying too quiet, 
is fortunate. And so, day after day, and year 
after year, a tired and exhausted woman goes to 
bed at night, and rises in the morning not rested 
or refreshed. Is it any wonder that the young 
born under such circumstances have no phyiscal 
strength or endurance? 

There are often different results from all this, 
dependent on the constitution of the wife aud 
mother and her surrounding circumstances. 
Either her own health and life is the sacrifice; or 
she has delicate, weakly children; or insanity 
comes upon her. The statistics of the New En- 
gland Insane Asylums show too large a percentage 
of insanity among farmers’ wives; and yet the 
reports do not indicate the true rate, as a large 
number of them, being harmless and hopeless 
cases, are cared for at home and never reported 
at all. The mother who lives through to middle 
life or old age—a strong, vigorous woman herself, 
perhaps—never imagines that by the ignorant 
abuse of herself she committed a crime against 
her children and her children’s children, and they 
are life-long sufferers in consequence. The good 
farmer who piously shoves all responsibility for 
his ailing family on to an over-ruling Providence 
would know better than to grumble over or pray 
for his weakly young stock when he was conscious 
that he had not properly cared for his breeding 
cattle. Are Jersey cows, Morgan colts, and Berk- 
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shire pigs of more importance than wife and chil- 
dren? When will people learn that just as much 
care is needed to bring forth and rear a perfect 
race of human beings as is used in improving and 
perfecting a lower race of animals? Nor does the 
needed care end with birth. To say that such a 
man or woman has brought up a large family of 
children too often means that they were allowed 
to ‘‘come up” as Topsy ‘‘ growed,” with no more 
care than the calves got. Fed and housed, with 
but scant clothing, routed out of bed in the morn- 
ing long before childhood and nature were ready 
to begin the day, overworked all through their 
growing years—what wonder that a distaste for 
farm life is acquired by the young people, and 
that to-day New England farms are so many of 
them deserted by the sons and daughters who 
ought to occupy them? Happily, thanks to the 
education and books that worry the New Hamp- 
shire man so much, there is an improvement in 
many localities, but it is not general enough. Not 
by any means would I abolish any improved tools 
and machinery for doing farm work or any other 
labor; but let each man realize that for every 
help that he has to enable him to cultivate more 
land and keep more stock, corresponding help 
must be provided in the house, or wife and chil- 
dren will pay the penalty. And let every mother 
make it as much a matter of conscience and duty 
with her as her religion, to see to it that a sin and 
crime is not committed against her children that 
will entail upon them a life of ill-health and 
misery. 








PHASES OF THE FAIR. 
By ROBERT CLINKSCALES. 

BOUT this time of year my friend Butterfass, 
who is a small farmer up in Tonawanda 
County, selects his biggest pumpkin and choicest 
apples, and enters them together with his pet pig, 
Alderney heifer and Morgan colts for the county 
fair. Mrs. B., too, whois as good a housewife as she 
is a gardener, sends along a head of cheese, some 
rolls of butter and a choice assortment of dahlias; 
while old Grandmother Butterfass, who is ninety 
years old and two thirds blind, contributes a silk 
quilt, Rising Sun pattern, composed of 5826 pieces, 
which it has taken her two years and a half to 
make. At the same time and in like manner 
my friend Johnson, who is a manufacturer in New 
York, is getting out his show case and sending it 
with a choice assortment of his goods to the an- 
nual exhibition of the American Institute here in 
the city. In city and country this is the season 
for fairs. Whatthe Tonawanda County Fair is to 
the Butterfasses the American Institute display is 
to Johnson and his fellow New Yorkers. And it is 
of this Fair that I want to present a few aspects, 

as I saw them last night. 

Twenty years ago the American Institute used 
to hold its exhibition in the Crystal Palace. 
Earlier than that it was in Castle Garden. In itself 
the display could hardly have been so varied or at- 
tractive then as it is now. The past twenty years 
have witnessed an enormous progress in all the in- 
dustrial arts. But to the children and young peo- 
ple of that day, and I write as one of them, the 
spectacle was like fairy land. I should like to know 
how much its beauty as we recollect it was bor- 
rowed from the lens of youthful imagination; and 
whether the American Institute building with its 
long arched roof and unadorned interior has any- 
thing like the same effect on the mind of the child 
of to-day that the Crystal Palace, with its brilliant- 
ly lighted naves and transepts, its galleries and 
dome, its central space appropriately filled with the 
statue of Washington, had upon the childish fancy 
twenty years and more ago. Very likely it 
has. The children last night, and there were 
plenty of them, seemed to be filled with the 
same delight. They showed the same inexpli- 
cable anxiety to collect circulars and cards. They 
stood with breathless interest around the sil- 
houette man, and watched with wondering curi- 
osity the transformation bedsteads. I doubt 
whether, after all, the exterior shell makes any 
difference. It is the music, the lights, the shifting 
throng, the brilliant show cases, the noise and 
bustle, the kaleidoscope aspect—the same now as 
twenty years ago—that the children like. And 
we that are children of’ a larger growth take a 
perennial pleasure in the same things. 

Here, for instance, are a young couple, obvi- 
ously newly married, or at any rate engaged to be, 





who are interested in refrigerators. They lift the 
lids, open the doors, speculate upon how much ice 
would be needed to keep it cool, and wonder 
whether the rival pattern across the aisle would not 
be more economical. Around household utensils 
of this sort there is alwaysa crowd. Washing ma- 
chines, wringers, patent dryers, stoves, ranges 
portable washstands, sanitary basins and the like 
are an unfailing source of interest. Especially is 
this the case with the interconvertible furniture: 
bedsteads, for instance, tbat turn into sofas, 
lounges, wardrobes, bureaus, and escritoires— 
‘* A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day,” 

and chairs that become at pleasure a lounge, a bed, 
or achild’s crib. In a metamorphosis of this kind 
there is a subtle fascination that arrests the passer- 
by and enéhains his attention. So nicely are the 
parts of the article balanced that to effect the 
transformation requires little more than the touch 
of the hand. But—horrible thought!—suppose 
with some accidental movement on your part 
during the night your bed should become a ward- 
robe and lock you in its embrace, or a cabinet 
organ and double you up where the reeds ought 
to be! Does not the multiplication of these things 
add enormously to the uncertainty of life, not to 
speak of its injurious effect on the moral sense? 
For if I go to my friend’s house and mistake 
his bed for his writing desk and his child’s crib 
for an inoffensive chair, how do I know that, de- 
luding me in these points, he will not deceive me 
in some others? And yet if you are compelled to 
live in a single room you will no doubt find them 
a vast convenience. 

A curious spectacle is to see a dozen people sur- 
rounding the stand where a patent coffee urn is 
on exhibition, eagerly drinking sample cups of cof- 
fee. All, no doubt, have just come from dinner 
or supper where coffee, or at least tea, has been a 
feature, but this does not diminish their willing- 
ness to profit by the exhibitor’s generosity. The 
coffee, to be sure, was good—I tried it myself—but 
I wonder if some druggist should deal out doses of 
castor oil, or salts and senna, whether the same 
crowd would not seize the opportunity to be gra- 
tuitously physicked. 

By far the most attractive objects are the oper- 
ating machines. Around the Berlin & Jones En- 
velope Company’s stand was a cluster of heads 
trying to follow the process of envelope making 
from the point where the flat piece of paper goes 
in to where it comes out folded, pasted, and ar- 
ranged in packs, ready for the box. The silk 
loom, too, of B. B. Tilt & Sons was a conspicuous 
attraction, and gathered all the evening a curious 
throng. In the machinery department proper the 
sounding of the rock crusher was the signal for 
an instant rush, and the fiery disc of the emery 
wheel stopped the crowd and elicited numerous 
expressions of wonder, apprehension and delight. 
Machinery not in motion, or if in motion not pro- 
ducing any tangible result, is unatcractive. The 
pumps that pour out a continuous and inefficient 
stream of muddy water are passed by without 
remark, except, perhaps, from those who are in- 
terested in their manufacture. Not even the 


astounding statement that one of them throws- 


seven tons of water a minute seems to make an 
impression. 

Among the lesser objects the gyroscope top is 
conspicuous. ‘‘Here you are,” says the exhibitor; 
‘“novelty, science, and amusement combined. 
Something that science has never been able to 
explain,” and then he winds it up and sends it 
spinning down the wire or gyrating on an upright 
post at an angle of forty-five degrees. ‘‘ Don’t you 
see?” explains one observer to another. ‘‘ Its cen- 
tripetal force enables it to maintain its center of 
gravity.” But what ‘‘centripetal force” and the 
‘“‘center of gravity” are he does not tell us. The dis- 
torting mirrors, too, are a source of interest, chiefly 
to those who, having been victimized themselves, 
lie in wait for the humiliation of others. For 
what is more humiliating than for a tall thin man 
to find his height and leanness enormously exag- 
gerated, or a short stout man to discover himself 
broadened and fattened to an extent that sug- 
gests only the likeness of Daniel Lambert? Up 
stairs is the telephone, always surrounded by 
a crowd. Obtaining possession of one, and ap- 
plying it to my ear, I hear some one ask, 
in a melodious tenor, ‘‘ Who will then be weep- 
ing?” and being unable to reply, resign my turn 
to some one else. Besides these there are hosts 








of little things and great: a beautiful display of 
silver ware by Reed & Barton in their Centennial 
show case; a wonderful rowing machine, which 
simulates perfectly the action of the oars, and 
which an athlete in rowing costume is displaying 
to an admiring crowd; a picturesque array of 
flowers surrounding the great fountain: one of 
Jardine’s organs played at intervals during the 
evening; cash-recording machines, designed to 
promote the observance of the Eighth Command- 
ment; tables of apples and dahlias; cases of soaps, 
perfumes, farinas, crushed wheat, and the like; 
scales, extension tables, spring beds, mechanical 
drawing boards, stove polish, patent pens, and 
more else than I could tell if I wrote all day and 
filled the Christian Union from front to back. 








THE LOWEST PLACE. 

1 IVE me the lowest place: not that I dare 

J Ask for that lowest place, but thou hast died 
That I might live and share 

Thy glory by thy side. 

Give me the lowest place; or if for me 

That lowest place too high, make one more low, 
Where I may sit and see 

My God and love thee so. 

—(Christina G. Rossetti. 
THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD IN MILWAUKEER. 
By THE Rev. C. H. RICHARDS. 

+ eens ‘*Cream City” proved to be a capital vlace for 

the great Annual ‘‘ Feast of Tabervacles” of the 
Board. In its commanding position on the bluffs tbat 
overlook Lake Michigan, and in its elegant houses and 
grounds, it was equal to its reputation as onc of the 
most beautiful cities of the interior; and, in the gener- 
ous care of its hosts and the well-nigh perfect prepara- 
tion of the Committee of Arrangements, it made the 
happy crowds appreciate what Gov. Page, of Vermont, 
characterized as a ‘‘ genuine Western welcome.” The 
meetings were held in Immanuel Church, offered by 
our Presbyterian brethren as the only room suited to the 
great throngs, and their comity made its architectural 
splendor seem tenfold more beautiful tban before. 

These Western meetings are not auile eqmal in sizc, 
nor in irrepressible enthusiasm, to the great gatherings 
in New Eogland. The churches are more widely scat- 
tered and the constituency poorer. The Eastern States 
are scantily represented. The Yankee east of the Hud- 
son counts it a formidable task to journey to the Lakes, 
while the sons of the Pilgrims along the Mississippi val- 
ley, if they can pay their fare, consider the thousand- 
mile trip t» the old home a mere trifle. Yet, in spite 
of these drawbacks, more than two thousand strangers 
thronged this Milwaukee meeting. And a new impres- 
sion of the strong good-sense and brainy quality of the 
men who are pushing the foreign missionary work was 
given by the fact that the soundest and most statesman- 
like utterances, those indicating the broadest views of 
human progress and the closest alliance between Chris- 
tianity and civilization, were applauded to the echo, 

The venerable president, Mark Hopkins, was in the 
chair again, as for a score of years, and gave proof that 
age has not robbed him of the dignity, skill and tem- 
pered enthusiasm tbat make him a model presiding 
officer. The facts that a Chicago paper blunderingly 
mentioned him as ‘‘ on his way to attend a meeting of 
educators,” and that seven or eight other college presi- 
dents were present at this gathering, hint the close con- 
nection between the foreign missionary work and the 
education of mankind. The presence of such Presby- 
terians as William E. Dodge, of New York, and Dr. 
Jessup, of the Syria mission, and Mrs. Rhea, who 
pleads so eloquently for work among heathen women, 
shows that the children do not forget the dear old mo- 
ther, though many of them have gore off to set up 
housekeeping by themselves, And the *‘ soldiers from 
the front,” as they told the story of steady advance all 
along tbe lines and called for recruits to fill the places 
of those who have “ died on the field of honor,” stirred 
all bearts. , 

Dr. Manning, of Boston, was the expected preacher, 
but telegrapbed that he was taken ill on the way. His 
place was occupied, therefore, by the Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Jessup, of Beirut, whose graphic description of Syrian 
life and needs and ringing missionary appeals struck a 
good keynote for the meeting. The eloquent facts of 
Dr. Clark’s review of the year’s work and the side- 
glimpses given by the missionaries themselves did not 
afford much encouragement to Christian pessimists, for 
it showed that God’s seed is beginning to ‘‘come to 
God’s harvest.” It was good to know that not only in 
the Berlin Congress has the missionary cause received 
its first official recognition from the Great Powers “‘ as 
an important factor in the social and moral elevation of 
the human race,” but in all our fields « ur missionaries 
are more and more looked to and trusted as intr ducers 
of a new Civilization. It was good to hear of the now 
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sainted Miss Nicholson, of Erzroum, honored as another 
Florence Nightingale on account of ner heroic help to 
the suffering during the late war, whom an Armenian 
Bishop blessed, and whose hand bearded men begged 
to kiss. It is refreshing to know that it is a proverb 
among the Turks, ‘‘ Protestants will not lie; they can 
be trusted.” It is stimulating to bear that in China 
missionaries have been culled ‘‘ liviog Buddbas” because 
their helpfulness during the awful famine bas seemed 
like Divine love. These things show that the Gospel is 
taking hold. And we can turn to the otherwise dry 
statistics of the 871 American missionary laborers, 
with their 1,178 native helpers, caring for 248 
churches, with 13,737 members, and for more than 650 
schools, with 26,170 pupils, with the feeling that all this 
is but a splendid preparation for a still more splendid 
work in the near future. 

Not only did the general outlook encourage a cheer- 
ful optimism, but there was fresh cause for thanks- 
giving because the Board was not compelled to come 
staggering to its anniversary under the load of enormous 
debt. Perhaps the meeting lust a feature of dramatic 
interest and enthusiasm in baving no such dragon to 
slay as gave at Providence the joy of battle and of 
victory; but it inspired increased respect and confidence 
toward the managers, It was only by extreme prudence 
and lamentable retrenchments that a debt was prevent- 
ed. The urgent appeal of President Chapin not to let 
the work be abridged, and new openings be unoccupied 
from lack ef funds, and the proposal of W. Ropes, of 
Boston, that every giver to the Bvard increase his last 
year’s gift one-fourth this year, met with unanimous 
endorsement: while the ingenious figuring of Hon. 8, 
D. Hlastiogs, of Madison, Wis., was received with en- 
thusiastic delight, as he showed that if 300,000 constit- 
uents of the Board would each lay by a weekly offering 
of a sum costing no real self-denial, ranging according 
to their means from a nickel to twenty dollars, the 
total yearly gift would be, instead of a paltry fiv 
hundred thousand, more than five milllion dollars! 

One of the best things of the meeting was Dr. Alden’s 
awakening paper on ‘‘ Personal Responsibility for Pro- 
claiming Christ among all Nations.” it rang through 
the crowded sanctuary like a bugle-call. It was enough 
to have stirred the blood in a fossil, and Christians petri- 
fied in selfishness were aroused to a scnse of their duty 
and privilege to share in this work. 

‘The recent complications of the ‘‘ Eastern question ” 
made the progress of missionary work in Turkey a cen- 
tral topic in the deliberations of this meeting. Dr. 
Clark read an admirable and exhaustive paper on ‘‘ The 
Gospel in the Ottoman Empire,” which was concisely 
reviewed and summarized by President Bartlett in his 
report. The field-work was ably represented by the 
Rev. George F. Herrick of Constantinople, of the com- 
mittee which in last May brought to its completion the 
great work of translating the Bible into Osmanli Turk- 
ish, and who has seen nineteen years of service in the 
city that Gregory called ‘ the eye of the world ”; by Dr. 
Jessup of Beirut, whose twenty-five years of preaching 
and teaching have been fruitful for good; and by the 
Rev. Mr. Bartlett of Caesarea, whose repor: of the gains 
in that field during the last ten years was startling. 
Universal delight was expressed that the result of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention will be to give increased re- 
ligious liberty in Turkey, and open wide the doors of 
opportunity for the spread of the Gospel. But lest it 
should seem like an endorsement of whatever political 
trickery may have been involved in that convention, 
President Magoun in an incisive speech declared that 
the Congregationalists of the North-west, like their 
English brethren, agree with the great Curistian states- 
man of England nwt now in power, and not with ‘‘ that 
theatrical and spectacular adventurer who now happens 
to be the Queen’s chief counselor.”” And yet he thanked 
God that he could make not only ‘the wrath of man,” 
but even his ‘‘ political wickedness” to work toward 
the advancement of his kingdom. 

Hardly less interest was developed by the animated 
discussion of the Indian question. Rev. Joseph Ward, 
of Yavkton, in an able report, showed that our troubles 
with the Indians are not being slowly settled by Provi- 
dence, by the dying out of the race, nor can it be by 
extermination: it must be by Christianizing the Indian, 
and applying our civilization and gospel principles to 
the renovation of his life. The venerable Dr. Riggs, 
who has just completed with Dr. Williamson the trans- 
lation of the Bible into the language of the Dakotas, 
showed that there are more Indians in America now 
than in the days of the mound-builders, or when our 
forefathers landed here, and that the Dakotas have in- 
creased three-fold in two bundred years. And he gave 
an affecting account of the change of whole communi- 
ties from a savage life to a noble and trustworthy Chris- 
tian citizenship under the power of the Gospel. Gen. 
Whittlesey, of Washington, declared thai many people 
who thcught they knew just how to settle the ‘‘ Indian 
question,” were biased by prejudice. One man who 
lived near an agency came to him ove: flowing with ad- 
vice. He would not hear him, for ‘‘ there is too much 





timber around that place.” And he added, significantly, 
‘A timber ring is just as likely to obscure the vision as 
aring of timber. And we all know of an old parable 
that describes some persons as having so much timber 
in their eye they cannot see clearly.” He declared that 
the secret of all our Indian troubles lay in two words— 
broken faith: and their solution lies in two words— 
honest dealing. The Rev. H. A. Stinson, of Minneapolis, 
in a very strong and effective speech, urged that we 
work for three points: (1) Civil law for the Indian, who 
must abandon tribal relations and be a citizen. (2) An 
era of truth: for ‘‘if to the Turk nothing is so trust- 
worthy as the word of an Englishman, to the Indian 
nothing is so false as the oath of a government official.” 
(8) Steadiness of policy instead of the vacillation and 
frequent changes that have made our dealing with this 
problem a farce. The Hon. John V. Farwell reinforced 
these views from his experience as Indian Commis- 
sioner, and Dr. Post eloquently emphasized the thought 
that ‘‘if the Gospel cannot save the Indian, it cannot 
save anyone.” 

The ‘‘ Dark Continent” also had a place of eminence 
among the discussions. The recent overture of Major 
Malan, a worthy successor in the British army to such 
Christian soldiers as Hedley Vickars and Sir Henry 
Havelock, and the offer of Robert Arthington, Esq. of 
Leeds, Eogland, of tive thousand dollars to the Board, 
gave Dr. Dana of St. Paul a splendid text for a very 
eloquent appe:] to follow up the discovereries of Liv- 
ingstone and Stanley by planting missions in the interior 
of Africa. Bushnell] and Walker, so long in the Gaboon 
Misssion, were both present to represent the work al- 
ready done. 

Rev. W. Hartwell of China reported progress from 
that land where gaunt and grisly famine has mown 
down ten millions of people, or ridged the country with 
great windrows of the dead. The self-denials of our 
missionaries, and their exposure to perils in relieving 
the terrible suffering, have given the disciples of Con- 
fucius a new conception of the gospel, and awakened 
their admiration. 

Of course the women crowded a meeting of their 
own with pumbers and with interest. It was .admira- 
bly led by Mrs. Blatchford, of Chicago; and Mrs, Hart- 
well, of China, Miss Collins, of the Dakota Mission, 
Mrs. Rhea, formerly of Persia, and others, told what 
‘the Gospel is doing for the elevation of woman and the 
transformation of socie‘y in those dark regions. If the 
missionary work were measured by what it has 
wrought in this one particular alone, it would be worth 
a thousand times as much as it has cost. 

The spiritual glow of the devotional meetings, the 
transfiguration of old hymns when sung as these great 
missionary assemblies cao only sing them, the inspiring 
evening meetings adiressed by President Hopkins and 
others,.and the culminating enthusiasm of the farewell 
meeting we can but merely mention. The crowds dis- 
persed, thoroughly agreeing with Dr. Goodell, of St. 
Louis, who said in a model missionary address: ‘‘ When 
the storm-flags fly from the signal station sailors stay in 
harbor; but when the fair-weathber flags invite them 
forth they sail out and find wind and weather favoring 
their progress. So all along these missionary coasts the 
fair-weather signals are streaming, and it is a time for 
us to sail out, with new faith in Providence, on the 
great enterprise of saving the world.” 


Recture-Boom Calh. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











DISCIPLINE IN LIFE* 


HE best topics for discussion and for instruction in 
conference and prayer-meetings are those which 
come fresh out of human life and human experience. Iam 
going to read portions of a private letter. Though it is 
not marked as private, of course it is private; but as it 
came from another city, and as there is nothing in it 
that can identify the writer, I shall do him no harm by 
reading statements that he makes, and founding some 
remarks upon them. 

He says that he bas been a member of the Episcopal 
church since he was fifteen years of age; that he is now 
fifty; and that he has tried with all his ability to live a 
Christian life. His words are : 

“T never committed any sins other than those which are 
incident to the best persons. I have devoted the whole of my 
life to God's service. All my life bas been spent in doing 
good to others. I have worked and labcred, and spent a 
fortune, in my efforts to do this. I bave been instrumental, 
by my exertions and expenditures of money, in starting, from 
nothing, three churches, and placing them in a flourishing 
condition, at which they have remained, and at present are. 
I have supported, entirely, by my own means and my own 
management, three Sunday-schools. I have been superin- 
tendent, choir master, Canvasser and paymaster in the church 
for the last fifteen years. I have never had any desire or in- 





* FrIpay EVENING, June 7, 1878. Hymns (Plymouth Col- 
lection): Nos, 988, 915, 890. 





clination for participation in any pleasures or amusements of 
the world. I have attended, for fifteen years, the daily and 
weekly services which were given at Trinity Church, in the 
morning and in the afternoon. I have not, in that time, 
omitted, on an average, two days in the week. My whole life, 
from a boy, has been devoted faithfully, zealously, unremit- 
tingly, to the service of the Master. Some years past I met 
with misfortunes—one dreadful one. I have since then strug- 
gled, and made great efforts, to recuperate; but misfortunes 
fell one upon another until I have parted with everything I 
had; and I stand to-day with nothing but the clothes on my 
back.” 

He then goes on to say that he bas been obliged to 
send his wife to her parents in the country, that he has 
been staying at a friend’s bouse without being able to 
pay his board, that that friend is now in great trouble, 
and that though he is made welcome, it is not right for 
him to remain there any longer. Then, after speaking 
of some other matters that are not so important, he says: 

“ Will you write me, and give me some consolation, some 
information, some light? Will you explain to me why a man 
who has al! his life, from infancy, been, or tried to be, a sin- 
cere Christian, and has given a whole life of undivided service 
to God, is in the condition that I am at present? [ have been 
taught to believe that the hairs of our head are numbered ; 
that not even a sparrow falls to the ground without God’s 
notice; that he will not suffer the righteous to perish; that 
whatever happens to us is for a purpose; that it is all for the 
best : that we must have submission ; that we must have faith, 
hope and trust, and accept, without murmuring or complain- 
ing, whatever He, in His wisdom, shall see fit to send us. I 
have faithfully accepted this for the last five years. ButI am 
getting wicked. I am beginning to think that I have been 
dreaming, and that I have been working and praying all my 
life for something which has no existence. You are aman of 
God, ordained to administer to the spiritual wants of men. 
lf you cannot relieve my wants in any way, you can at least 
devote a little time to answering these questions. But I tire 
you” 

—and so on. 

Where there is one man that writes such a letter as 
that there are five hundred that would like to do it. If 
you go through the country you will find such cases in 
every village, and a great many of them in every city. 
You will find persons that have devoted their lives, ac- 
cording to their best knowledge, to the welfare of their 
fellow men; that have ordered their disposition and 
their conduct, so far as they knew how, according to 
Christian precepts; and that yet have stumbled, and slid, 
and gone from bad to worse in worldly affairs, and 
found themselves in poverty, in obscurity, even in re- 
proach. Sometimes it happens, as with the writer of 
this letter, that lopg-continued trial, at last, if it does 
not break one’s heart, threatens to break his faith and 
his trust, and leads him to think there is no truth in 
religion. 

Now, in the first place, this is to be said: that the 
possession of religion is not an amulet or a charm; that 
the mere fact that a man has a higher moral disposition, 
and that it is his aim to serve God and bis fellowmen, 
does not put him out of the ordinary conditions of his 
kind. There is no pact that when a man becomes a 
Christian, and enters into the experiences of a Christian, 
God will certainly take care of him in every physical, 
worldly affair. 

On the other hand, *‘ Godliness is profitable in all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, as well 
as of that which is to come.” If you do not believe the 
Scripture declaration, observation will show that the 
states of mind which constitute a true religious life are 
states of mind which qualify a man to be more prudent; 
to avoid faults; to look forward, and calculate before- 
hand, with long foresight; to be calm and cool in regard 
to those things which tend to lead men wrong. In 
other words, if you look at the balance which religion 
gives to men in general it is eminently conducive to 
worldly success in every right thing. If a man has a 
true Christian disposition, with clear talents that another 
is without, his chances of worldly prosperity are better 
than those of a man who has only a spiritual excellence 
and the hope of the future. The restraints which re- 
ligion imposes, and the inspirations of the soul which it 
awakens, are preéminently conducive to worldly pros- 
perity. 

And yet religion is not an amulet, or a charm, or an 
insurance given by God. He does not say, ‘‘ If you will 
do so and so, I will do so and so.” When a man at- 
tempts to serve God and his fellow men faithfully, if he 
is too sanguine, and is forever laying out more work 
than he can accomplish, if he is not prudent, if he is 
continually going to excess in the use of himself and his 
means, if, in other words, religion does not give him 
foresight and good judgment, then there is nothing that 
will prevent him from going into peril, into disaster, into 
bankruptcy. A man may be a Christian, he may be 
humble, and meek, and prayerful, and zealous, and yet 
he may die in a poorhouse—and there are a great deal 
worse places than that to diein. It is often a great deal 
better for a man to die in a poor-house than in a rich 
man’s house. It does not make much differenee where 
aman dies. And if a man’s religion does not fortify 
his judgment, and make him more sagacious in secular 
things, the world will go with him just as it does with 
everybody else—and thtre is no reason why it should 
not. 

It is said, ‘‘I have been young, but now am old, and 
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I have never seen the righteous man forsaken, or his 
seed begging bread.” It is true, in general, that integ- 
rity acd prudence in worldly things go together in 
spiritual things; but they do not always. For instance, 
here is a minister in the country; be has been preaching 
faithfully for forty-five or fifty years, in season and out 
of season. I knew one who was one of God’s, or Na- 
ture’s, noblemen, Virginia-born and Western-bred. 
When I knew him he was probably between fifty and 
sixty years old, infirm in health, and settled in an obscure 
town in Indiana, without any great power of speech. 
He mainly did good by teaching young men and prepar- 
ing them for college. After a time his health became 
so poor that be could scarcely do that. He had to go to 
people in order to teach them, as they would not come to 
him. He grew poorer and poorer, and actually suffered 
destitution. He lived there to an old age, and probably 
when he died he was the poorest man in the county. 
Yet he was perfectly willing to be poor. He was 
utterly resigned to the will of the Lord. If he had 
chosen to exercise a little foresight and worldly calcula- 
tion he might have laid up a little patrimony, and his 
old age would not have been pressed with extreme need; 
but he did not care for competency. He was satisfied 
to take poverty; and he tovk it easily. He never com- 
plained. I never knew his condition from his own lips, 
though for years I used to meet him in our synodical 
meetings, and he was kind enough to be intimate with 
me in spiritual things. He was a gentleman and he 
talked little about himself. Poor, neglected, not appre- 
ciated, he went on from year to year knowing and feel- 
ing his condition; and yet he was happy. 

‘Take another case. One of the most restless minds 
in the world was Paul. He was brought up among that 
intensely self-cons:ious people, the Jews, the Israelites 
of old. He was scrupulous in his conduct, and he de- 
scribed bimself as fulfiiling the whole law of duty as it 
was revealed to him ia his life. But at last he felt an 
impulse to rise higher than the plaue of life prescribed 
by the old Jewish teaching, and he did rise higher; and 
what was the result? He became, he says, ‘‘ The off- 
scouring of the earth.” He was the filth of the world. 
He was the scum, the washings, the rinsings, of man- 
kind. He was brought to such straits that he ‘‘ died 
deaths daily.” He gives catalogues of his miseries; and 
yet in afl his letters there are tukens that wbile he was 
an exile, a wanderer, a vagabond in the eyes of men, 
aod found himself betrayed by false brethren, and suf- 
fered lack of all things, he had an exuberant spirit the 
like to which I suppose bas never been recorded in 
literatura He was happy and cheerful himself, and he 
had a wonderful power of makidig others happy and 
cheerful, poor and despised as he was. 

Take oue more case. I remember a man that walked 
the streets of Brooklyn who bore reverses with calmness 
and resignation. He was at one time a very rich man; 
but poverty overtook him; and the later days of his 
life he spent in the humblest form of colporteurage, car- 
rying edification and comfort to those to whom he 
came, and making himself a minister of mercy wherever 
he went. 

Now, in the case of this brother, it was all very well 
that from the time he was fifteen years old til) he was 
fifty he was a communicant of the Episcopal Church; 
it was all very well that he established churches, aud 
ran Sunday-schools, and attended, with only two excep- 
tions in the week, regular daily, double-barreled devo- 
tion; these things were all very well; he could not have 
done better than he did in these respects; but God never 
promised that if he would establish churcbes, and run 
Sunday-scbools, and attend morning and afternoon 
prayers daily, his money should be taken care of. God 
never promised that if he would attend faithfully to 
religiou he should bave means supplied him every day 
at toree o’clock to pay his bills with. It is with Chris- 
tians just as it is with other men in regard to such 
matters. If you are a Christian, and you do not have 
foresight and care, you will have less than other men; 
if you are a Christian and you do bave foresight and 
care, you will have more than Other mec; and the same 
is true of a man who is not a Christian; but you are to 
have a pure heart it you would bave the sharpest pru- 
dence and the wisest furesight; and if you are avsorbed 
in the lubor of the field, aud you do not feel that fore- 
sight and prudence are necessary, you ought to be will- 
ing to take the consequences. If you choose to devote 
your time and means tor others without care fur your- 
self, aud you come to destitution and want, you ought 
to be able to stand up aud carry yourself with gentleness 
and patience, and to manifest such heroism that every- 
body that looks upon you shall see that you have more 
than an equivalent for material possessions—that while 
you have neither house, nor laud, por home, nor rev- 
enue, you have a faith in Gud which can get along 
witbout these thiugs, aod which can be cheerfu) aud 
happy without them. 

If I could have an interview with this man I could 
probavly see where it was that he let down the slitch; 
probably could, after a little acquaintance with him, tell 
just where the failure came that ran him off the track 





of prosperity, and on to the track of adversity; but 
whatever it was that caused his overthrow, it is all 
wrong that he should lose his faith in Christianity, and 
substantially say to God what he said to me, ‘‘I have 
been building churches and running Sunday-schools; 
and what treatment is this?” 

Why! Is religion a matter of bargain and sale? Is it 
athing of mere commerce? These things ought ye to 
have done if you never had a cent for doing them. Ifa 
man has the power to organize it is for him to lead on 
his fellow men in churchly life; it is his privilege to do it; 
and if, for certain reasons, God tries a man who is seck- 
ing to serve him, and whelms him in distress in order 
that he may be better fitted for his high office, it is an 
honor to him. And here is where the mistake comes in 
with regard to this man. God does not treat him worse 
than he treated his own Son, who said, ‘‘ The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” He does 
not treat him any worse than he did his greatest apostle, 
who was emptied, literally, of all things. He does not 
treat him any worse than he treats hundreds and thou- 
sands of men. 

In the great picture of the higher life there are bands 
of men who are conspicuous; and who are they? 
‘‘These are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 

Suppose that in a vision of the night the Lord had 
said to this man, ‘‘ I have need that some one should be 
trained in dving gvod; I will train you; and when I 
have trained you so that for years and years you have 
been a doer of good, I want to put you through neglect 
and poverty and suffering; and I want you to walk 
through the experience of these things serene and quiet 
and happy; for 1 want to show that spectacle to the 
world.” He has taken the first part of the training, and 
that is all very well; but when he comes to the second 
part he begins to cry and turn back, 

It is sometimes necessary, in a great battle, for an aid 
to convey « message right across a deadly sweeping fire; 
and the general looks about and selects the man that he 
thinks has the most pluck—the man that is willing to 
do it, and that can do it; and it is an honor to him that 
he is selected; and, whether be succeeds or fails, to have 
gone through that sweeping fire on such an errand is aa 
act of heroism, and reflects more glory upon his name 
than any wreath or coronet could do. 

Now, the Lord wants men to go where the fire sweeps; 
he wants men to ‘‘ endure hardness as good soldiers”; 
he wants men to rise superior to the external conditions 
of life, when it is necessary; and if men are willing to 
do those things then they are true followers of Christ; 
but if they draw back and deliquesce, then they are 
not, perhaps, so near to Christ as they thought they 
were. If, as the Master did, they can say, ‘If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as thou wilt,” that moral testimony, very 
likely, will do more good than all the rest of their lives 
put together. 

I have no doubt that our friend—whoever he is; I do 
not know him—has been an honest and upright man, 
and has done a great deal of good in the ways in which 
be says he has; but it isin his power now, amidst pov- 
erty and suffering aud neglect, to bear such a testimony 
to the sustaining influence of hope and trust in God, 
and to carry himself so princely and high, as to do 
great good in the latter days of his life. The highest 
good a man can do on earth is to present a better ideal 
than has been presented before, which makes it appear 
that men can live as they never knew they could. He 
who has done that has benefited the world more than 
he could have benefited it by poem, oration, or anything 
else. Whoever lifts the possibilities of human nature 
from the flesh toward the spirit is a benefactor of his 
kind. A man may make a martyr of himself in devel- 
oping a noble Christian character; but in doing it he 
will make it better for others. 

Do you recollect the Swiss soldier who received the 
spears of half a dozen men in his own body, that bis 
companions might rush in aud break the pbalanx that 
opposed them, as they did, and overcome the evemy ? 
He opened the way tw victory; and mavy and many a 
man may open the way to victory, tbrough suffering, 
by the heroism of Christian hope and Christian faith, 


Chree Sides to Ht. 


By KATE Footer. 











ANOTHER SIDE. (MASCULINE.) 


WISH I bad lived in the ‘* First Cycle of the period 

of Strict Virtue in the reign of the Water Dragon,” 
instead of this Centennial year of American Independ- 
ence, 1876. A period of Strict Virtue. Happy the 
Daimios who lived in that time! If I had been equaily 
happy I should not be tempted as I am now to depart 
from what few good principles the wear and tear of life 
have left me, Strict Virtue. They must have been o 





different kind of people from the ordinary American— 
or else the strictness was very broad. 

Here am I at the venerable age of thirty, an officer in 
the U. S. navy, and one of my aforesaid principles Las been 
that a naval officer should never marry. In accordance 
with this I have kept away from lady friends except 
safe ones of fifty or thereabouts. But itis of nouse. At 
my age, which is so great that it appalls me when I 
think of it, I am miserably in love. I am a spectacle 
for angels to weep over—(I believe they never marry). 

It was such a rapid thing, too. Ten days ago I was 
free and happy, holding my head erect with a proud 
sense of manhood. I liked my position as Secretary to 
General Maranuka. I was glad that my government 
gave measix months’ leave of absence from my post, 
and allowed me to go into the Japanese service during 
that time, and I was especially glad to be in Philadelphia. 

Now—now I hate my general, and [ am sorry that I 
acquired the Japanese language. Once I admired the 
serene dark face and perfect manners of my superior 
officer; I was fond of going about with him aud waking 
up Americans to a sense of whe their nearest neighbors 
on the Pacific coast are. 

Now, I take my hat and leave the room whenever I 
decently can, and I try to turn him off upon some other 
members of the staff when he wants to talk English. 

I am in the chains which a mere butterfly of a pretty 
girl has thrown over me. How was I to know that 
butterflies carry chains? And the worst of it is that my 
general is, too. Therefore 1 hate him. I have discovered 
that he is a barbarian—that be is seventeen suades darker 
than I am, and he does not worship the same gods. I 
feel as if he ought to be enslaved and made to work, in 
order that he may be civi'ized and taught true religion. 
My principles about a naval officer not marryiag have 
departed to return no more, and I lie awake nights de- 
visiag how I can compromise with my hoaor and cut 
out the geveral. I am bouud by my position to put his 
well-being before mine in every way; if he chooses to 
fall in luve with that young lady I must help him along, 
puttiog cords round my own feelings and lasbiog them 
to the mast as Ulysses did when he heard the Syrens. 
If all my sense of honor and honesty would vanish as 
thoroughly as my views of celibacy I could get on well 
enough. But they will not do that; they torment me 
by wavering and shaking, but do not disappear. I sup- 
posed that at thirty a man’s character had become hard- 
ened so tbat his integrity could be relied upon. I 
supposed he had formed as it were solid habits, so that 
temptations were less strongly felt, and he could put 
them down and sail triumphantly on io an unblemished 
career. How melancholy to discover that it is not so. 
In fact I was firmer in my beliefs acd priuciples at 
seventeen than] am now. I had not been tried then, 
and I knew right from wrong—ob, positively! It is 
dreadful that the work of years should be brougit to 
naught ina moment. It was at the reception given to 
Foreign Commissioners and Judges at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, 

Mr. Calker brought us up to Judge Wilmarth, one of 
the American Commissioners, introduciag General 
Marauvuka aod myself to him and two ladies with him. 
Before that I had not felt any awkwardness in my pusi- 
tion. I had talked for the General when he was pie- 
sented to staid old ladies interested in Japan, and solid 
old gentlemen who considered the empire as a possible 
market for some of their merchandise, and frisky young 
ladies who wanted to see what so foreign a fureigner 
was like, and I got on admirably. It was different now. 

I began to wonder how I could have allowed myself 
to become a mere walking phrase-book, with Japanese 
words on one side and English on the other. A parrot 
would do just as well. Why did he not have one and 
let me go? The elder of the two ladies was a handsome 
dowager of about forty, of the kind I like—well pre- 
served, with fice color and beautiful hair. The young 
lady, whom they called Lilly, and whom I fear 1 must 
fo:ever call Miss Wilmarth, looked her name as she 
stood, fair and graceful, waiting for her turn to come. 
I endeavored to hasten the millennial moment. I tra: s- 
lated back and forth between the General, the Judge 
and the dowager as fast as I could. At last there came 
@ pause, and then she spoke. 

That serene Japanese face lighted up as he heard her 
voice in a way I had never seen before; and my General 
answered so gallautly everything she said that 1 pined 
to throw him down stairs. She did not think there was 
any awkwardness in my position; she turned her lovely 
head set on a beautiful throat from one to the other as 
he talked or I, and did not know that I thirsted to give 
some of those answers a rude turn that she might be 
disgusted with him. When they walked away the Gen- 
eral lovked after her as he bas after no other lady whom 
we have met—and—so did I. 

Since then he bas been more particular than ever 
about the fit of his boots, the color of bis gloves and the 
set of bis cuat: which I consider a very bad sign—for 
60 have I. Also he has taken especial pains to cultivate 
the acqua:ntance of Judge Wilmarth, and of course I 
have had tu do likewise.) We have beep at his house 
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two or three times. The fair daughter stil] seems as 
much a lily as ever by name and by nature, but now I 
think of a lily in whose cup nestles a honey-bee, aud to 
him who comes near as if desirous of gazing into the 
lily’s heart up buzzes the bee and stings to the right and 
left with a keen little lance calculated to drive off most 
intruders. Unfortunately I have a taste for hunting 
bees; it was a pastime of my youth, and still has charms. 
So we have many brisk litt'e quarrels, and in spite of 
her warning stings I feel as if I were sometimes very 
near the lily’s cup and could almost look into her deep 
golden heart. 

But there is the General! So grasping—sometimes he 
will talk to her in spite of my kind endeavors to tura 
him off upon the dowager aunt; who is a charming per- 
son, well up in the history of Japan and full of interest 
in that most interesting country. Then I become a 
phrase-book again, and feel that my lot in life is excep- 
tionally hard. 

Now I am reminded of a small adventure which befell 
me the last time we called there. We came away a little 
late, the call somehow having been long and interesting. 
It was dark, and the lamps were hghted when we came 
out. My foot was on the pavement from the flight of 
steps when a woman, young and weird and yet not crazy 
looking, suddenly appeared at my side, having dropped 
from nowhere—that I could see. I should say she 
would have stood there, but for a nasty bit of orange 
peel dropped by some enemy of our race. It gave her 
an ugly twist, and if she had not saved herself by a lithe, 
quick movement, which showed an unusual degree of 
muscular and nervous strength, she would have fallen 
flat. I suppose from my being a doctor I knew she had 
wrenched her ankle. I bent toward her with my pro- 
fessional instincts on the alert and said, ‘‘ That must 
have hurt you.” : 

‘“Yes. Nevermind. Are they all wellin there? Miss 
Lilly—is sbe ?” and then she paused and shot a 
glacce of inquiry at me, clouded by the pain I knew she 
must be feeling. I saw she had a dark, almost pretty, 
face—not bad, full of a keen, alert look one sees some- 
times in animals, and dark enough to remind me of a 
Neapolitan; in other respects the face ot a girl who has 
had to take care of herself through thick and thin, and 
knows how to do it. She interested me immediately, 
partly for herself, partly because she asked about Miss 
Wilmurth, Ienewered, ‘‘ She is well,” and got another 
sharp look. The girl will know me, I think, if she ever 
sees me again. Then she limped off. I was too interested, 
however, to let her go thus, and said, ‘‘ You must take 
care of that ankle; if you walk on it much now, you 
will be lame for life.” 

She gave a little rough laugh, and muttered something 
I could not hear. I stepped toward her and put some 
money in her hand, saying, ‘‘ Here is a horse-car fare 
down Market Street at any rate.” I think she would 
have pushed my hand away in scorn had I not added— 
‘““If you know Miss Wilmarth well enough to like her 
you must not suffer from this fall.” 

It was tolerably dark, but with the tone of my voice 
and that last for an opening I felt that she gave me a 
look which read me thoroaghly as if my heart were in a 
glass dish. Dimly thinking that I was rather foolish, I 
joined my General, who had been looking on with con- 
siderable disgust, thinking no doubt what manner of 
woman she might be. I knew better, and hoped I should 
see her again, feeling sure that she would be a curious 
psycho-physiological study. I have seen her once since 
in a half mysterious way. 

We were walking down the central avenue of the Main 
Building, my General and myself. I have a sailor’s eye- 
sight, aud beheld Miss Wilmarth among the throng, but 
along distance from us. I intimated as much to the 
General, and had the pleasure of seeing him begin to 
hurry along, evidently with the desire of overtaking ber. 
I wished I had said nothing, but followed her with my 
eagle eye until we were nearly up with her, when she sud- 
denly disappeared. Probably she had only gone behind 
some show-case to see the other side of it; but which out of 
a hundred was the particular one? I was hesitating, when 
this same girl suddenly appeared at my elbow mys- 
teriously as before, and saying, ‘‘She has gone into 
Elkington’s section, down by those seats,” went off, with 
a slight limp. It was done so quickly I should hardly 
have felt sure it was the same girl, but for the limp and 
a certain graceful movement which again reminded me 
of an Italian. Instead of imparting the fact given me 
to my General, I, being reminded of something in one 
of Herbert Spencer’s books on Sociology, absent-mind- 
edly built up a theory to fit the girl’s appearance. 

She 1s the result of a union between two ‘“‘ physiologi- 
cal units,” as he would call them, not sufficiently in 
harmony, so she is full of warring dispositions, and 
can probably never settle on anything permanently. I 
suspect from her tone and manner, round which still 
hang traces of refinement, that while one half of her is 
tameable and capable of cultivation and with some at- 
tractive qualities, the otber half is in,” or wild 
Indian, and a—and@ an extremely difficult half to handle 
‘hat must be: 








Having got so far, my General intimated that he 
would go to the office in the Japanese section, whither 
I escorted him, and then, excusing myself for a few 
moments, I went to the Elkington show-case, chuckling, 
I grieve to say, over my consummate baseness. My 
wickedness was rewarded—wickedness so often is. I 
found Miss Wilmarth, dexterously separated her from 
her aunt, and had a sweet half-hour’s téte-d-téte, in 
which she looked at the great show and I looked at 
her. 





ANOTHER SIDE. (FROM THE JAPANESE.) 


When my master the Mikado appointed me Commis- 
sioner to the Exhibition which the young Republic is 
now holding, to celebrate ber one hundredth birthday, 
he commanded me to take note of all thai I saw and to 
employ all opportunities of entering into the lives of 
the people and seeing them in their homes and in 
public. 

Thus far my four months here have been very in- 
structive. I have seen the men, the women and the 
children. Their dress, the freedom of manner between 
old and young, the religions, are all very wonderful to 
me. All classes wear clothes to an astonishing degree. 
A man with only a piece of cloth around his bips would 
be arrested by a policeman and instructed to wear more. 
This on the whole is necessary, for the climate is said 
to be often very cold. 

The young Americans are fond of their fathers and 
mothers, but do not obey them except when they see fit. 
Even the daughters do as they please and walk their 
own way. Probably they heed admonition when they 
from circumstances find they must. 

The religions are numerous, but with no very marked 
differences between them. The people assemble in 
great numbers in certain large buildings on a day of 
their week set apart for the purpose. During the cere- 
monies they sit or kneel, or stand up, and there is sing- 
ing and an exhortation by the chief-priest. In one form 
of worship total silence sometimes prevails throughout 
the hours in which the worshipers are together. This 
silent kind, they say, prevailed anciently to a very great 
extent, being the religion of the founder. But the foun- 
dation of all the religions, so far as I have examined 
into them, seems to be the same. 

Iam somewhat at a disadvantage because I do not 
speak the language, and although I have a very able 
interpreter it is not quite as if I could talk with the na- 
tives myself. In social life I have not made any great 
mistakes. Good breeding seems to mean a regard for 
the feelings of others as much here asin Japan. I go 
to many parties and receptions and I see the American 
women in their wonderful clothes, which sometimes 
shroud them entirely, sometimes show more than they 
hide. 

For a time all the people, men and women alike, 
seemed to me very pale and bloodless creatures, but I 
have now begun to see that under the pale skin the 
blood flushes and lends color, their eyes show great 
powers of expression, and the hair has lights and shades 
in it which the solid black of our hair cannot give. So 
at last they seem handsome to me. The women draw 
their dresses very tightly around their feet, somewhat 
as do the women of Japan; also they often Jet a long 
piece drag behind on the ground, and seem very angry 
if apy ove steps on it. My secretary says they do this 
to show the beauty of their clothes, and that gentlemen 
must remember and not walk on it, and if one does 
offend in that way he must bow and say, Pardon. That 
is the first word of English I learned. o 

There is one family in the city where I am more ac- 
quainted than any other. The people bave not made 
me seem so much like a stranger as some have done. I 
go there to call and I sometimes see the children; the 
little Americans are very fascinating to me. They come 
to me with frankness and offer me their toys, and like 
me to play with them as we do in Japan. 

In this house there is also a young lady, and I think 
it was her hair that I first noticed as having a great deal 
of light and shade in it. She sat so that a ray of the 
sun struck across the top of her head, and I saw that 
the curls were gold in the light and brown in the shade, 
and it was very beautiful. I think this young lady 
must have read the Bun-Boc and the Ges-hin, or what- 
ever answers to them in America, and many other 
books. She always answers quickly when I talk with 
her. Her replies show that she has read and thought, 
and she is interesting to me like a new book, She has 
much vivacity and dignity of manner and a face bright 
with varying looks and smiles. Ste has the delicate, 
neat ways that a Japanese lady has, and now that I am 
used to light hair and eyes of blue I see that she bas 
much beauty. It is an annoyance that sbe understands 
not Japanese, and that I must talk to ber through my 
interpreter. I see he also enjoys much to talk to ber, 
and when be turns to get my answer I sometimes think 
his face darkeus down and he would like to reply to her 
himself instead of repeating my words. 

All the maidens in Japan should try to be like her. 
When I go back I sha)? tel) the people that the young of 





both sexes in America study the same books, and 
brother and sister keep side by side until at a certain 
point; then the brother goes to his college and the sister 
to hers. Thus they are more equal, their thoughts are 
wider, and they impel each other on in all good works. 
I should like to send this maiden who has interested 
me so much to Japan, that the women there might see 
to what they must strive to attain, and that the men 
might learn more justice and moderation in their deal- 
ings with women. 

Her name is Lilly Wilmarth. She said it over slowly 
to me one day, and I find no difficulty in pronouncing 
it, though many of American names seem hard and un- 
couth and I cannot remember them. My secretary says 
she is niece of her aunt, and will remain in the city this 
summer, which I am glad to hear, for I wish to see her 
more. I have said to my secretary what I thought 
about her, and that I wished I could send her to Japan 
for the women there to see. I spoke with great zeal, 
and bis answer surprised me, for it was rough and with- 
out sympathy. I bore his reply in silence, partly be- 
cause I like him very much and partly because his 
words opened a door into my thoughts; it made me 
feel as if a great deal of sunlight had come upon 
me. My blood tingled, my head whirled with many 
fancies. 

He said this: ‘‘Send her there! Why do you not 
take her yourself when you go back? She would be 
ao ornament in any court circle.” 

She would be a jewel in the Emperor’s crown; but I 
had never thought to take it myself until the suggéstion 
was made. I must study the customs and manners of 
the Americans more carefully than ever. If it were a 
possible thing that she could become my wife, I should 
fee) very glad that the Emperor had sent me on this 
busivess and that the hundredth birthday of the repub- 
lic came in my lifetime. But there is much to be learned 
before I can show her what I have thought. I must 
watch carefully the way in which husbands treat their 
wives inAmerica and the manners of wives to their hus- 
bands, It will be hard for me to do this, for everytime I 
set myself to observe I shall think I am studying that I 
may know how to treat her, and it will cause confusion 
in my brain; my thoughts will lose their connection 
and float about like gnats in sunbeams. It is very sin- 
gular that I should feel so. If my secretary were a 
little more in sympathy with me I might ask him what 
the English for it is; but he has now tor a few 
days been absorbed and absent-minded, or even cold 
when with me. On the day that the pleasure was 
given me of receiving Miss Wilmarth and her aunt at 
the Commissiun House, where they were gracious 
enough to be pleased with everything they saw, he left 
me and talked to her himself; I had great trouble, 
though Mr. Hajime was kind enough to interpret for me 
on several occasions. He ought not to have done this; 
for if he has seen that I am pleased with the maiden 
he must know that I should probably have great diffi- 
culty in making her think of herself as my wife, aud 
she is the only one I may ever meet whom I may 
wish to convert to that way of thinking; whereas all 
maidens must be more or less alike to him and he can 
choose from a great number. He is not a Japanese but 
one of their own race. 

I must study English with more than ever of vigor, 
and the thought of being able to talk with her myself 
spurs me on. I have read in Japanese books that much 
freedom 1s allowed in America in the matter of betroth- 
als and that the lovers see each other often. This is 
well, and shows that they are a strong people who 
know how to use their freedom. Alas! I know not tue 
American art to tell a maiden tbat she is my dream— 
my hope—thbat I long to see her—that I recite to myself 
constantly the words of the Japanese poet in which he 
says the plum bursts into bloom on the bough and the 
cuckvo siogs when she draws near. But perhaps she 
will understand that from my manner before I can say it 
in English. If the rules of politeness are the same every- 
where, why not the language of lovers? 

What is this thiog, new to me, called in English kiss- 
ing? Is that a lover’s art? If so, why have not we 
Japanese known it before? When my lips touched her 
fair strong hand that evening one week ago, although I 
knew then not at all what my feelings were toward her, 
there were blind rushings in my blood, and I felt the 
tender touch for hours. I did not eat nor drink at the 
supper, though they offered me wine and tempting fruit. 
I had on a glove—one of many my secretary said J must 
buy—but I have not worn it since. It lies in the pile 
with the others, but I know which one it is and where it 
met her hand. She looked full of gentle surprise when she 
felt my lips against her hand, and when I raised my 
eyes I saw the pink of sunset flush into her cheek. 
What she said to my secretary I did not know; when 
he spoke his words were mild, but his face was not. I 
am not clearly sure at this time whether I over-stepped 
the bounds of etiquette or merely did something a little 
unusual. Let me bave the happy thought that she may 
some day explain it to me in her own tongue. 

(Te be continued.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XVIIL. No. 15. 








Religious Helvs. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Oct. 9.—Moravian Provincial Synod, Hope, Ind. 

* 9,10, 11.—6th Congress of Women, Providence, R. [. 

* 9,10, 11.—P. E. Missionary Conference, N. Y. 

* 10.—N. Y. Synod Ref’d. Epis. Ch., Greenpoint, L. I. 

** 11, 12, 13.—25th Annual Meeting Ohio Association New Church, 

East Rockport, Ohio. 

* 14.—Autumnal Session Eng. Cong’! Union, Liverpool. 
15.—General Congregational Association of N. Y., Oswego. 
15-18.—5th Annual Congress P. BE. Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* 20,21.—Days of Prayer for 8. 8., appointed by London §.8§. 

Unica. 

** 21-26.—General Missionary Conference, London. 

* 23,—7lst Annual Meeting Baptist Missionary Convention State 

of N. Y., Binghamton. 

* 23.—Genera! Convention of Universalists, Providence, R, I. 

* %3.—Synod of Reformed Church of U. 8.. Easton, Pa. 

* 24.—General Christian Missionary Convention, Cincinnati, O. 

* 26-27,—2d Annual Congress Nat. Lib. League, Syracuse, N. Y. 

** 26.—Nat. Ass. Local Preachers M. E. Church, Trenton, N. J. 

* 29-31.—32d Annual Meeting Am. Miss. Arsn., Taunton, Mass. 

* 30, 31, Nov. 1.—Conference to discuss Second Coming of Christ, 

Church of Holy. Trinity, N. Y. 
Nov, 6, 6, 7,—2d Lutheran Diet, Philadelphia. 


ABROAD. 


ENGLAND.—The General Missionary Conference an- 
nounced to be held in London October 21-26 is patterned 
after the series of meetings held in Liverpool in 1860, and 
will be a gathering of the friends of missions belonging to 
all denominations. Missionaries from Africa, Egypt, 
Syria, Polynesia and India are expected to take part in 
the deliberations. The sittings of the Conference are to 
extend over six days, on most of which three meetings 
will be held. In the morning and afternoon admission 
will be by ticket, when questions relating to the policy, 
difficulties, and success of missions will be discussed, and 
addresses be given by those who come from scenes of 
labor but little known, or who have special claims to urge 
and a@ special plea for a respectful hearing. The evening 
session is intended to be public and will be addressed by 
speakers of reputation on special topics of importance and 
interest, 





Are Idols Manufactured in England?—A correspondent 
of the London “‘ Record” is led to ask this question from 
the following statement which appears in a German 
almanac; 

“The fabrication of idols is a flourishing branch of English 
commerce, These idols are eagerly received by the heathen 
who pay well for them, as they are more artistically formed 
than any they can produce.” 

The almanac in question is the ‘‘ Christophorus der 
Stelzfuss Kalendar,” edited by Pastor Haferman. The 
Pastor is understood to be a Christian man and circulates 
his almanac for the sake of disseminating truth among the 
lower and middle classes of Gotha. The “ Record” cor- 
respondent supposes that he would not knowingly pro- 
nounce a false statement and pertinently asks; 

“What opinion can be entertained of the consistency or 
sincerity of those who are so eminent as the English for 
spreading Scripture truth, if with the one hand they subscribe 
thousands to send out Bibles and missionaries, and with the 
other they promote idolatry for the sake of worldly gain or 
_ popularity?” 

Let us have the facts. 


France.—M. Gambetta on the Clerical Issue.—From the 
stirring speech of M. Gambetta at Romans, France, as re- 
ported by the “République Francaise,” of which only 
cable reports have hitherto reached us, we take the fol- 
lowing : 

“The clerical question—that is to say, the question of the 
relations of the Church and the State—keeps all the other 
questions in suspense. Here in the Church it is that the 
spirit of the past takes refuge and gathers strength. I de- 
nounce the ever greater danger society runs from the Ultra- 
montane spirit—the spirit of the Vatican, of the Syllabus— 
which is nothing but the abuse of ignorance with the purpose 
of enslaving, I have spoken of the relations of the Church 
and the State; I am perfectly aware that to be correct I 
should have said of the churches; but from the governmental 
and national point of view it is only Ultramontanism which 
persists in opposition to the State. The clerical spirit endeav- 
ors to filtrate into everything—into the army and the magis- 
tracy; and there is this that is peculiar to it, it is always when 
the fortune of the country is falling that Jesuitism rises. Far 
be it from me to wish to put sbackles on liberty, I am an ob- 
stinate partisan of liberty of conscience, But the ministers 
of retigion have duties to the State, and what we exact is the 
fulfillment of these duties.” 

M. Gambetta’s proposition is to make the clergy subject to 
the laws and grant them no extra privileges. ‘‘ Privileges,” 
he says, 


“ Form half the power of these men. They live on public 

credulity alone. Yes, every one must be subject to the com- 
mon law. Obligatory service must be made a reality. Voca 
tions must only be ajlowed after the first of all vocations— 
that of serving the Fatherland—has been fulfilled. As to 
public instruction, it must be the passionate solicitude of your 
legislators, senators, deputies, and public servants. It is 
their duty to make the people of France the most cultivated 
and best educated of all peoples. To attain this result, again, 
the enterprises of clericalism must be thwarted.” 
By the Republican press generally in France the speech 
has been received with approbation. The Catholic papers 
not unnaturally regard it as a declaration of war against 
Catholicism, and the Vatican has decided to send instruc- 
tions to the French Bishop to endeavor to counteract its 
injurious effect. Precisely how this is to be done is not 
explained, 





SwEDEN.—A Chimney Sweeps’ Congress has been held 
in the town of Orebo, Sweden, for the purpose of devising 
measures for ameliorating the moral and social condition 
of the sweep in that country. Its sessions were opened 
with psalm-singing and prayer. 


Bosn1a.—Smouldering Protestantism.—It has been for a 
long time rumored that among the Bosnian nobles, who 
have been professedly Mohammedans, Christian traditions 
survive which are neither Latin nor Greek in type. That 
Protestantism against the corruptions of the Greek church 
existed in Bosnia prior to the Moslem conquest in 1463 has 
always been known, It now seems that there is truth in 
these rumors of its preservation, and that the Protestant 
faith so long crushed and well-nigh extinguished is not un 
likely under favoring conditions to burst into a flame. In 
his ‘‘ Illyrian Letters,” Mr. J. A. Evans relates that in 1877 
an active leader among the Begs answered as follows the 
question whether he would imitate some who were al- 
ready getting baptized by the priests of Bishop Stross- 
meyer: 

“Not yet; but when the time comes, and the hour of fate 
strikes, [ will do soin another style. I will call together my 
kinsmen, and we will return to the fate of our ancestors as 
one man. We would choose to be Protestants as are you 
English; but, if need be, we will join the Servian Church. 
Latin we will never be. If we go into a Roman church, what 
do we understand? My family has never forgotten that they 
were once of your faith, and were made Moslems by force. 
In my castle vbere is a secret vault, in which are kept the 
ancient Christian books and vessels that they had before the 
Turks took Bosnia. My father once looked into it, then 
closed it up and said, ‘ Let them be, they may serve their turn 
yet.’” 

ITaLy.—Germany and the Vatican.—Late cable dis- 
patches state that the negotiations between Germany and 
the Vatican have failed, Prince Bismarck’s ultimatum of 
obedience to the May laws being refused by the deposed 
bishops in a letter addressed to the Pope. The Bavarian and 
Austrian nuncios have been intrusted with a confidential 
mission to Prince Bismarck, but no hopes are entertained 
of their success. Germany, it is said, will concede nothing 
and the Vatican cannot yield all without alienating its 
most faithful partisans. It is also stated that Archbishop 
Jacobiui, the Papal Nuncio at Vienna, will proceed to 
Rome by way of Geneva and Munich. At the latter city 
he will deliver to Monsignor Masella, the Papal Nuncio 
there, instructions respecting the negotiations between 
Germany and the Vatican. 


AT HOME. 

An Encouraging Report.—The fiscal year of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association closed September 30th. The 
expenses of the year are all paid, and a surplins of $6,000 
left to be applied to its debt. Something over #4,000 were 
received in direct contribution to the debt fund during 
September, so that the amount remaining of the old in- 
debtedness at the annual meeting (Oct. 29th) will be not 
more than $31,000—only one-third of what it was two years 
ago. Pay off the balance, friends. 


The U. P. Synod has been convened during the past week 
in New York. The principal business transacted was the 
consideration of Mr. Wm. B. Geddes’s appeal from the de- 
cision of the Caledonia (N, Y.) Presbytery. Some time 
ago, as it seems, the session of Dr. Sankey’s Church, in 
Rochester, of which Mr. Geddes is a member, passed a 
resolution to have the communicants partake of the sacra- 
ment while seated in their pews, instead of going literally 
to “the table,” Elder Geddes appealed to Caledonia Pres- 
bytery for the re-establishment of the “literal mode.” 
The Presbytery there sustained the action of the session, 
a decision which the Synod has now affirmed. 





The P. E. Church Congress, to be held next week at Cin- 
cinnati, outlines its work as follows: 

7:30 Pp. M., Tuesday, October 15th. Service and Introduc- 
tory Address. Rt. Rey. T. U. Dudley, D.D., Assistant Bishop 
of Kentucky. 

9:30 A. M., Wednesday. Holy Communion. 

10:30 A. M., Wednesday. First topic; ** The Interpretation 
of the Bible in Relation to the Present Condition of Learning 
and Science,” Writers—Rev. Frederick Gardner, D.D., Rev. 
Edwin Harwood, D.D., Prof. John McCrady. Speakers—Rev. 
Alexander H. Vinton, D, D., Prof, W. P. DuBose, D. D., Rev. 
Edmund Rowland, 

7:30 Pp. M.. Wednesday, Second topic; “The Novel in its 
Influence upon Modern Life,”” Writers—Rev. William R. 
Huntington, D.D., Rev. Clement M. Butler, D.D. Speakers— 
Francis Wells, Esq., Rev. Samuel Osgood, D. D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent E. N, Potter, D.D., LL.D., Rev. R. A. Holland, 

10 A. M., Thursday, Fourth topic; “The New Testament 
Doctrine of Absolution,” Writers—Rev. James DeKoven, 
D.D., Rev. James 8. Bush. Speakers—Rev, George Currie, 
D.D., Rev. Meyer Lewin, D.D., Rev. Cornelius B, Smith, 

7:30 P. M., Thursday. Fourth topic: “The Sunday Ques- 
tion.” Writers— Rev. Prof. D. R. Goodwin, D.D., LL. D., 
Rev. Edward A. Washburn, D.D. Speakers—Hon. J. W. An- 
drews, Rev. Reese F. Alsop, Rev. G. F, Bugbee. 

10 A. M., Friday. Fifth topic: “Mutual Relations of La- 
bor and Capital.’’ Writers—Hon. Abram 8, Hewitt, Hon, E. 
B. Greene. Speakers—Rev. J. N, Galleher, D,D., Rey. Charles 
W. Duane, 

2;30 Pp, M., Friday. Sixth topic; “Christ in the Personal 
Life.”’ Writers—Rev. W. Neilson McVickar, Rev. 8. C. Thrall, 
D.D. Speakers—Rev. J. Maxwell Pringle, Rev. A. M, Ran- 
dolph, D.D., Rev. N. 8. Rulison. 


The Rock River Methodist Conference (embracing Chica- 
go) is in annual session at Mt. Carroll, [lL, this week. Its 
approach is said to have developed serious grievances in 
connection with the office of Presiding Elder. Some of 
the church collections, as it seems, by which the salaries 
of Elders are paid have been largely in arrears, and 
pastors report that the collection for this object is the 
most difficult one they have to ask their congregations for. 
At the same time, they say there is no salary in the Meth- 








odist Church more certain of payment than that of an 
Elder, but that this certainty comes through an abuse that 
is a reproach to the church polity and burdensome to pas- 
tors on small salaries. The preacher, especially if young 
or without reputation, is greatly dependent upon his Elder 
for reappointment, Particularly if he seeks promotion to 
a more conspicuous church and larger salary does he be- 
come not the younger brother whom the Elder aids and 
strengthens, but the dependent who must forfeit a good 
per cent. of his salary or offend his official maker. There- 
fore, if the collection for the Elder’s salary falls short of the 
sum assigned to a particular church the pastor of that church 
not infrequently contributes the deficiency. In known 
instances the pastor bas paid the half of the assessment 
upon his parish rather than report his Elder’s collection, of 
all others, short. He is not known to thus make up short- 
ages in collections for missions, church extension, etc. 
Thus, in the Chicago district, young preachers on $1,000 
or $1200 and school debts yet unpaid, have felt compelled 
to propitiate their Presiding Elder by pinching from their 
pittances $10 or $20 toward his salary of 35,500. Here isa 
wrong, a sort of pulpit vassalage, which the Methodist 
system now plainly fosters, but which Methodism should 
and in its spirit of progress doubtless soon will correct. 


N. Y. State Congregational Items.—At the General Asso- 
ciation, which will meet at Oswego, Oct. 15th, papers are 
to be read by the Rev. W. E. Park, Austin Abbott, Esq., 
the Rev. 8. Scoville, and on “ Depravity” by H. Wilbur, 
M.D., Superintendent of the State Idiot Asylum at Syra- 
cuse. The Rev, Lyman Abbott will prepare the necrology. 
Temperance and Sunday schools are to be discussed. Drs. 
Clapp, Strieby and Brown, of New York, and Alden, of 
Boston, will make addresses, and the State H. M. Society 
and the State Branch of the W. B. M. will hold anniver- 
saries. It will be an occasion of interest. The Rev. Eben 
Tourjee will give an address before the association on one 
evening on church music and worship. Half-fare arrange- 
ments are made with the D. L. & W. R. R., the N. Y. & 
O. Midland and the R. W. & O. R. R. The Presbyterian 
Synod of Central New York meets at the same time in the 
same city.—Sept. 27, Mr. T. W. Walters, a graduate of 
Oberlin Seminary, was ordained by council at South Can 
ton. Sermun by the Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D.; ordaining 
prayer by the Rev. G. Cross, and other parts by the Rev. 
Messrs. G. B. Rowley, O. Jenkins and R. C. Day.— 
Houses of worship have been recently dedicated at Ham- 
mondville iron mines, in Crown Point, the gift of the com- 
pany to their laborers, and at West Newark and Lisbon. 
—tThe golden wedding of the Rev. A. C. Wa€hburn, of 
Syracuse, was celebrated Sept. 24th in the parlor of Ply- 
mouth Church in Syracuse. He was born in 180, gradu 
wed al Miuaievury Couege, and was pastor at Randolph, 
Vt., and Suffield, Conn. 
of $312 in gold, with a witty address, to which Mr. W. 
happily responded.—The American Board is to hold its 
anniversary next year with Plymouth Church in Syracuse. 
—Hudson River Conference met with the Rev. L. Jones’s 
churches at Mensey and Tallmans, Rockland Co., Sept. 
2th and 25th. Dr. Smart, of Albany, preached; and 
papers were read by the Rev. Messrs. Marvin, of Middle- 
town, and Hick, of Denton, and there was a discussion of 
the subjects of ‘‘ Evangelistic Labors in Revivals” and 
“The Relation of the Press to the Church.” Drs. Coe and 
Brown and the Rev. Mr. Pike, of New York, made addresses. 





Dr. Beard presented hiui a purse 


Chicago Pulpit Notes.—The “ Alliance”’ lately kept tallies 
on the threshold of eighteen leading churches, the day be- 
ing pleasant, and found the attendance to average only a 
trifle above fifty per cent. of the membership, that many 
present were not members, and concludes that in the Prot- 
estant churches of that city 12,000 members sleep or read 
Sunday papers when they ought to be in church, and that 
only 50,000 regularly attend church. A Catholic thereupon 
puts into print his claim that 130,000 of his church attend 
one mass on Sunday. The Presiding Elder of Chicago 
reports the Methodist mission service in the last ten months 
to have been thus: 505 sermons, 999 class and prayer- 
meetings, 3,371 pastoral visits, 145 conversions, 339 re- 
ceived into the church, and 4 funerals attended. That 
church will continue ancther year its experiment of em- 
ploying its Elder as its city missionary.——The meeting of 
Methodist ministers last week appointed a committee to 
aid in counsel and work the Ribbon Clubs. The Rey. F. 
A. Douglas, of Cincinnati, formerly ten years a Baptist 
missionary in Lower India, spent a recent Sunday in Chi- 








cago, and thence went to Minnesota.——The Chicago Wo- 
man’s Liberal Religious Union was organized last week 
and expects to become a new medium of charity.——The 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, pastor of the Fourth Unitarian 
Church, has accepted a call to the Unitarian Church of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and preached his first sermon there on 
Sunday last. His salary is much improved by the change. 
He graduated in 1870 from the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, but soon entered the Unitarian ministry, and is a 
man of more than ordinary abilities. The Rey, John 
Atkinson has closed his pastorate over Grace Methodist 
Church and removed to Bay City, Mich. A fine edifice has 
been built during his labors, but an unwholesome division 
of sentiment and effort tarries after his departure.——The 
Congregational Association is in semi-annual session this 
week.——Dr. J. E. Roy, Congregationalist, lately preached 
in St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church twice, and no 





calamity followed.——Dr. Ryder, Unitarian, will be at 
home from Europe next week.——Dr. Jessup, twenty years 
missionary to Syria, is directing Western religious 


thought to that country.——The Rev. A. Blackburn ac- 
cepts the pastorate cf the Baptist Society at La Fayette, 
Ind.——Dr. Galusha Anderson, Baptist, lectures to say, let 
the Chinese come, but regulate them. 





For Gleanings see page 299, 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted artic ioe will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, mouey order, or registered letter. Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Mr. BEECHER'S return to the city on Satur- 
day evening was so well known by Sunday 
morning that an immense attendance throng- 
ed the church to welcome him home. He 
preached one of bis characteristic sermons, 
full of thought, suggestion and originality. 
His vacation, if a period of hard work can be 
so termed, has been rather longer than usual. 
During the two months and twenty days of 
his absence from Brooklyn, he has lectured 
sixty timesand preached seven sermons, jour- 
neying meanwhile from New York to San 
Francisco and back, and undergoing a bodily 
as well as mental strain that would have used 
up many younger men. Mr. Beecher, how- 
ever, returns in excellent bealth and spirits 
and ready for the hard work before him.— 
[Brooklyn Eagle. 





Brain and Nerve Food, 

Vitalized Phosphates, composed of the Phos- 
phoid principles of the Brain of the Ox and 
the germinal principle of wheat. 

One hundred and fifty thousand packages 
have been prescribed by Physicians in Ner- 
vous cumplaints. Diseases of Debility, Con- 
sumption, Loss of Memory, Impertect growtn 
of children, etc. F. Crosby, Chemist, 646 Sixth 
Ave., N.Y. Forsale by Druggists. 


The Sixth Ave, Carpet Warehouse, 

The new warerooms of Sheppard Knapp on 
Sixth Ave., corner of [3th St., offer especial 
inducements just at this time to that large 
class of people who are engaged in the labor 
of house-furnishing. Mr. Knapp’s well known 
enterprise and good taste have stocked the 
store with a fine assortment of goods to meet 
the Fall demand and of a kind adapted tu 
every want. Prices have been reduced to suit 
the times. Brussels carpets are selling at 
75 cents per yard. A new line of Smyrna re- 
versible carpets is announced with borders to 
match. Purchasers may also obtain oil cloths, 
druggets, lace curtains from Nottingham at 
$1.00 per pair to the finest and costliest real 
lace imported, upholstery goods and all, in 
fact, that is needed to make the floors habit- 
able and the windows presentable. Mr. 
Knapp’s store is within easy access from 
everywhere, being within a block of the I4th 
St. station of the Metropolitan Elevated R. R. 
and the 14th St. cross town line. People can 
not do better than give him a call. 





Messrs. Wilson & Greig. 


It is gratifying to know that this enterpris- 
ing and reliable house have extricated them- 
selves from the difficulties which embarrassed 
them last winter and have once more pre- 
pared to meet the tastes and desires of their 
large class of customers. An inspection of 
th. ir stock of ladies’ wear at the warerooms, 
Broadway and 9th Street, will give an idea of 
the latest modes both in goods and toilets. 
They display garments for all occasions: 
street, carriage, dinner and evening wear; 
either manufactured by themselves after 
original designs or imported from the best 
houses in Paris and Berlin. Bridal trousseaus 
are gotten up by this firm in superb style, 
having all the new and improved accessories 
to a ladies toilet. Misses’ and children’s suits, 
both for dress purposes and school service, are 
made to suit all ages and varieties of taste. 





Hygienic Undergarments. 

The garmevts manufactured by Alice 
Fletener & Co.,6 East I4th St.. on the hygienic 
principle of relieving the vital parts of undue 
weight and pressure, are widely and favorably 
known. The theory on which they are de- 
signed is sound and is admirably carried out 
in their manufacture. Hitherto only ladies’ 
and children’s garments have been made; 
now, however, the firm is manufac uring 
gents’ flannel underwear on the same general 
principle and with gratifying success. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


Table and Chamber Wares. 

Attention is called to the card of Charles L. 
Hadley, Cooper Institute, New York City, in 
another column. Being one of the leaders in 
popular prices now prevailing, with a large 
and well assorted stock of White and Decora- 
ted English and French Dinner Tea and Cham- 
ber Sets, as well as complete outfits including 
all house furnishing goods, his stores present 
an attraction to parties contemplating house- 
keeping. Mr. Hadley makes a specialty of 
sending goods throughout the country upon 
receipt of draft, or P.O. money order, or by 
express C. O. D., when so desired, and parties 
may rely upon bonest, fair treatment. Illus- 
trated catalogue and price list free upon ap- 
plication. 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 
can now be cured without any surgical opera- 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience, Office, 133 W. 4Ist Street. Exam- 
ining and Reception day every Monday A.M. 
“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and bonest. I 
should put a child of mine under his care if I 
was SO unhappy as to n: ed such service. 
“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.” 
The Blanchard Blood and Nerve 
Food, in every quart of which are concen- 
trated, in liquid form, the vital nutritive ele- 
ments that are contained ina bushel of wheat, 
which are extracted without fermentation, 
thus retaining tbe natural vitalized condition 
xiven by vegetable growth is not an alcoholic, 
as are most tonics; but isa pure food tonic, 
which feeds and vitalizes the blood and ner- 
vous system. Sold by all Druggists. 


Messrs. Lord & Taylor’s Opening at 
their Broadway house, corner of 20th Street, 
presents all the latest styles in an endless va- 
riety of goods. To the ordinary business of a 
dress- and dry-goods emporium Messrs. Lord 
& Taylor add the sale of millinery goods and 
boots and shoes. In their store a lady may be 
entirely and satisfactorily fitted out. A suit 
department, too, is one of their features, and 
a spacious and well-stocked cloak room. 


B. Altman & Co., 


At the corner of 6th Ave. and 19th St., opened 
their Fall stock last week. This bouse is one 
of the oldest and largest on 6th Ave, is mid- 
way hetween the 14th St. and 23d St. stations 
of the Elevated R. R.. and supplies a large 
und steady custom. In the suit department 
the newest and most attractive styles were 
shown, a conspicuous article being a black 
silk costume from Worth. 





After mature deliberation and exten- 
sive correspondence, the undersigned has de- 
cided to resume the publication of the New 
YORK DAILY WITNESS, beginning on THURS- 
DAY MORNING, 10th October, at 2 cents, or $5 
a year by mail post-paid. Country merchants 
will find the WiTNEss specially valuable on 
account of its reliable market and financial 
reports. JOHN DOUGALL, 

WITNESS OFFICE, No.7 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


Ladies and Gents don’t suffer torture 
with a boot or shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. 

F. Edwards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., bas the sole right for Kings 
County to manufacture these shoes. 





A Saving of One-third in the wear by 
using the Moth Proof Carpet Lining. Use 
only that manufactured of Cotton and Paper. 
American Carpet Lining Co., New York and 
Boston. For sale by all Carpet Dealers. 





The Mendelssohn Piano, 
A new and great invention of a prominent 
Swiss musician, is elaborately and truthfully 
described in this issue. It is having an im- 
mense sale and it is a rare bargain.— [New 
York Independent. 


Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 
Mitigates Coughs, Colds, ete.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 
Druggists, or by mail, 25c. H. A. Cassebeer, 
57 4th Ave., N. Y. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is tully prepared tu recommend 
Principais, Pr fessors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov" 
erpesses tor Schvols and Families; positions t« 
teuch. rs and goud schools to parents. 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 2? Union 
Square, New York, 





HAKPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEFKL\ 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of #4 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$0; or any tw. for $7 Postage prepaid by the 

tubs i@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 

t of Ten Cents. 

HRS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 


' by mal on rece 
HARPER a & BROT 





‘HE “Crown Eattions.”’ £1.00 per yoiume 
MACAUCLAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. Home’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. aati extra gilt. 





GIBBON’8 RoMé. 6 vols. Cloth, ex 
CLAXTON, KEMBEN & HAYFHLFINGE Phila, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


COODHOLME’S 
DOMESTIC CYCLOPADIA. 


8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00. 

REV. DR. 8S. [REN ZUS PRIME says of it: ‘It 
isa grand good thing. . It nut only ought to be 
in every house, but it must find its way there, so 
indispensable it will appeur as it becomes known. 

This vast reservoir of domestic knowledge.” 

THE NATION says: “ Many single articles pro- 
duced under these auspices (the various specialists 
who have written for it) sre worth the price of 
the work, and there are very few Households in 
which the compilation as a whole would not have 
a daily usefulness.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 
THE 


BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


(THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY.) 











Explanatory and Critical, with a Revision 
of the Translation, 


By BISHOPS & CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH 
EDITED By F.C. COOK, M. A., 


Canon of Exeter. Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 


NOW READY—THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


(To be completed in Four Volumes.) 
ST. MATTHEW, ST. MARK, 
AND ST. LUKE. 


General! Introduction, — WM. 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. 


St. Matthew and st. Mark.—H. LONGUE- 
VILLE MANSEL, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and the Editor. 


St. Luke.—W. BASIL JONES, D.D., 
of St. Davia’s. 


THOMSON, 


Lord Bishop 


ROSE mE BNO, CHO nicccscsescénccosccess secneceed $5 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


NOW COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth, price per vol.......0....sceeeeeces $5. 


*,.* Send for Special Circular. 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepawl, upon receipt of advertised price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
* 13. & 745 Broadw ayy New York, 


ALL AROUND THE HOUSE ; 


OR, 


HOW TO MAKE HOMES HAPPY. 
BY Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Author of ** Motherly Talks,” etc. 

This volume, as its title implies, consists of 
papers upon topics concerning the ordering 
and well-being of the household. It contains, 
in addition to a large number of receipts tor 
cooking, and rules for marketing, numerous 
hints for the management of servants and 
children, directions as to furnishing, repair- 
ing, cleansing. etc., and information on all the 
innumerable things on which housekeepers 
need information, while, in addition to its 
usefulness asa guide to practical knowledge 
and economical methods, it is eminently in- 
teresting and suggestive, in its various essays 
on home topics, to every one concerned in 
the welfare and happiness of the household. 

One vol., Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers ; or, mailed, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on 
receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and and 551 Broadway, New York. 


D’. Aubigne’s History of ‘the 


Reformation in the time of Cal- 


12mo. 





vin. Complete. 8 vols.......... .. $16 00 
John, Whom Jesus Loved. 

By the Rev. Dr. Culross. 12mo...... 1 2% 
Theological Lectures, 

By the late Principal Cunningham... 3 00 


Dr. Hodge's Outlines of The- 
ology New Edition, Re-written and 


ee eee 3 00 
Little Lights Along Shore, 
By Paul Cobden. 9 Illustrations..... 1 25 


Home Lessons on the Old 
Paths; or, Conversations on the 
Shorter Catechism. 9 Iliusirations.. 1 25 


The Springdale Series. 
I NE i edrvetnnddscenssccec cece 
ANOTHER REDUCTION ON 


Henry’s Commentary, 
5 vols., quarto, cloth.................. 15 00 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF 


Dr. Macduff'’s ener mae 
the Sun. 16 lllustrations...... 2 00 


ROBERT CARTER & ‘BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York, 





VIACMILLAN & CO0.’S 
List of Publications. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD: 


POEMS 
BY 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Edition. In One 


12mo. $2 


New and complete Volume 


The Six Chief Lives from 


" JOHNSON’S 
LIVES OF THE POETS,”’ 
WITH 
Macaulay’s * Life ef Johnson,”’ 
Copied by kind permissi pn of Messrs. Black from 
the * Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Edited, with a Preface, by 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
12mo. $2. 


ESSAYS: IN CRITICISM 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,D.C.L. 


mo. $2. 

By the same AUTHOR: 
LITERATURE and DOCMA. 
One Volume. $1.50. 

COD AND THE BIBLE. 
12m. $2. 

ST. PAUL AND nor*~igguaesiaeenen 

12mo. $17 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY. 


AN ESSAY IN 
Political and Social Criticism, 
imo. $3. 
ISAIAH. 


XL-XLVI.,. with the shorter Prophecies allied 
to it. 


12mo. 


1 
Arranged and Edited ‘on Notes. 
2mo. $1.50 


HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVER- 
SITIES IN GERMANY. 


12mo. $2. 


LIFE OF 


JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 
BY 


JAMES BROWN, D.D. 


Second Edition. 
12mo. $2.25. 


ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. 
BY 


E.C. CRENVILLE MURRAY. 


l2mo. $2. 


MACMILLAN & 0., 22 Bond St, 





NEW YORK. 
SCHOO 
] duced prices. What do you want? 


BUOKS. eee es 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


iw i furniens se h ol and Text AS 
— THE — 


| Lexicons, Dictionaries, &c., at re- 
—| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE, |— 














A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful. and the besutiful, with fine art engravings 
and oi! pictures in each No. Price 25c. Yearly 

3, With an unequaled premium two splenaia oll 
pictures, RoCK OF AGES and THE LION’s BRIDE, 
15x2l inches, mounted on canvas; transportation, 
We. extra, Send postal card for full particulars. 
Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW THEMES 
AND MODERN GEMS! 


arrangec for CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


or without pesels. 
By “AL BERT W. BERG, 

Contains shout 100 atfferent proses, 
in an orig'nal end attractive f rm, vi 
Partl. New Themes aco Modern “Giems. 
Part 2. Preludes Postiudesa: (Hymn Tunes. 
Part 3. Festive, W ecaips and National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive und Requiem Masic. 

The w rk comprises beautiful themes arranged 
for the first time for the Organ, and wil be found 
equally attractive to the pupil, amateur or profes- 
sional. Contributions from the works of such 
masters a8 WAGNER, RUBINSTEIN, BLUMENTHAL, 
BARNBY and «thers sufficiently indicate the valu- 
able and enduring quality of the book. Price #2, 


GETZE'S 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
>» “e _ ia ee Ph 
PIANO-FORTE. 
Combines all the best features of every other 
work, with much new and attractive matter. Is 
the newest and best method forthe Piane-Forte 
ever puolished. By this method the whoie science 
of pianoforte paying is wreatly simplified and im- 
proved. Is the teacher's best assistar.t, and light- 


ens the labor of the pupil. Specimen pages free 
by mail. Price $2.75. Published by 


classified 





WM, A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. ¥ 
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The Sunday-School. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 
Oct. 20. Luke xv., 11-24. 


‘Tam poor and needy; yet the Lord thinketh upon me.”’- 
PSALM X]., 17. 


HE Parable of the Prodigal Son has been well 

called the crown and pearl of Christ’s parables. 
It is a gospel in the Gospel. It is a pictorial histury of 
the human race; a dramatic biography of every re- 
deemed soul. It is a parable of redemption containing 
four parts, portraying respectively, (1) Sin; (2) Its conse- 
quences; (3) Repentance; (4) Redemption. Yet it must 
not be taken as a complete picture of redemption: no 
picture can be eomplete; no analogy can be truly ade- 
quate. The student must not forget that it is but part 
of x sermon. Iu the preceding parables, of the Lost 
Sheep and the Lost Coin, Christ has represented re- 
demption from the Divine side. The shepherd goes 
after the wandering sheep and brings it back, whether 
with or against its will does not appear. The woman 
searches for and finds the lost coin, which is passive in 
the finding. In the Parable of the Prodigal Son Christ 
represents redemption from the human side. The 
prodigal son comes to himself, repents, resolves, returns, 
and is accepted. It would be as unreasonable to con- 
clude from this parable that the sinful sou! can go to 
God without divine quickening help, or an atoning sacri- 
fice and a mediatorial Saviour, as it would be to conclude 
from the preceding parables that he is restored to the 
fold without repentance and a willing return to God. 
Every sheep returas to its Shepherd. The Father goes 
into the far country after every prodigal son. 

With this preliminary statement, and assuming that 
the reader is familiar with the parable itself, let us trace 
out its meaning io its four successive stages 

1. (Verses 11-13.) Sin. The first step in sin is 
estrangement from God; a desire, a determination to be 
independent of him. ‘‘ Father, give me the p.rtion of 
goods that falleth to me” is the demand of pride. ‘‘ Fa- 
ther, give us this day our daily bread” is the prayer 
of humility. The heart of the prodigal desires to be 
independent of God; the heart of the filial son deligh’s 
to be dependent on him. So Christ delighted in aud 
made much of bis dependence on the Father. (a) 

The second step is separation from God. The prodi- 
gal gathers his substance together and takes his journey 
into afar country. ‘‘ The far country is forgetfulness 
of God.” (2) He will not have God in all his thoughts. (c) 
The distance is real in the parable but exists o.ly in 
our imagination in actual experience. The soul never 
really escapes from the presence of its God; only from 
the conscious recognition of him. (d) 

The third step is a wasteful life. In the far country, 
separated from God, the soul scatters all that it has, 
living unsavingly. (e) It gathers nothing but leaves. 
Though the storehouses be full of grain it is poor, hav- 
ing nothing. The life that is out of God is always a 
wasteful life. He that gathers not with Christ scatter- 
eth abroad. He that lives without God stores no hope 
for the future. (f) 

II. (Verses 14-16.) Results of sin. Want. For a little 
time all goes bappily in the far country. But by and 
by all is spent, and the famine begins to press upon the 
soul. This is not only a ‘‘famine of truth and love, and 
a!l whereby the spirit of man indeed lives,” (g) but also 
a famine of those very things on which for atime the 
prodigal feasted. Fame is a bubble and bursts. Power 
is a crown of thorns and tortures. Friendships fail. The 
pleasures of sense depart. 

This soul huvger, if we did but know it, is the voice 
of Christ saying to the sinful soul, ‘‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest;’ ‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come, ye, buy and 
eat.” 

But at first the sinner does not understand. He 
remains in the far country and tries reformation there. 
The prodigal hires himself out & a citizen of the far 
country to feed swine. It is not true that be ‘sinks 
lower and lower.” (A) It is better to fast with swine 
than to feast with harlots. But reformation toward 
man brings no peace unless it accompanies repentance 
toward God. So long as the prodigal remained in the 
far country he bungered. So long as the soul remaius 
far from God, however it may break away from old 
habits and companions, and enter on new and refined 
courses, it remains in want. 

III. (Verses 17-20.) Repentance. He came to himself. 
Sin is acraze. The first step toward a new life is gener- 
ally a sense of the folly and wretchedness of the ld. 
A dim consciousness of the sweet content of those that 
bave an all-sufficiency for all their needs in Christ inten- 
sifies thesame. ‘‘ In my father’s house bread enough and 
to spare.” A dim sense of the inevitable fate of the 
future darkeaos the shadow cast on life from the past. I 
am destroying myself (perish) with hunger, 

Mext = rs Inton to eet on this knowledge: to arise 








and return te God, pleading the promise of Isaiah lv., 7: 
‘* Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
mao his thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon.” The sense of want leads 
to a sense of sin, of sin against God, sin unto heaven. (¢) 

The next step is to carry out this resolution. This is 
genuine repentance; not mere sorrowing for sin; not 
mere shame and self-reproach because of it; not mere 
reformation of evil habits and escape from evil com- 
panions. Repentance springs out of sorrow for sin, and 
it involves an abandonment of all the evil habits and 
companionships of the life of sin. But as all sin is 
separation from God, so Christian repentance is return 
to him. 

But this step does not bring instant peace. The 
prodigal is not immediately at the Father’s house. He 
does not receive instantly the robe and ring. There is 
often a long and weary way to be traversed before the 
prodigal can get out of the tar country to the vicinity of 
the Father’s house. During this journey there are many 
doubts and fears. The soul often ‘holds itself afar off,” 
even in sight of the haven of God's love (j) fearful and 
hesitating. As repentance is not sorrow for sin but re- 
turning to God from the life of sin, so faith is not calm 
confidence in God’s pardoning love, but confidence 
enough to lead the soul to God for his forgiveness and 
heipful grace. 

IV. (Verses 20-24). Redemption. 
not want to be entreated. He is slow to anger but great 
in mercy (x). He comes forth to meet the hesitating soul. 
His kiss of love precedes and makes easy the confession. 
It is hard to repent and confess toward men; it is easy 
to repent and confess toward God. 

He receives us as sons, not servants. As it is our heart, 
not our service (except as an evidence of our love), that 
he wants, so it is as sons he reinstates us, not as ser- 
vants.(/) 

To repentant and returning souls, though they have 

wasted all that he before gave to them, he gives anew 
freely every grace: ihe robe of righteousness, the wed- 
ding garment, in which he presents us faultless before 
the throne of his grace; the ring containing the seal 
and conferrivg authority, the divinely bestowed prerog- 
ative of all God’s adopted children, as priuces and 
judges in his kivgdom; the shoes of freemen, witnesses 
that we are no more slaves but s. ns and heirs, beirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ; the ample food for all 
our future life, the grace of God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, the peace of Christ, the joy of Carist, peace 
that passeth al] understanding, joy that is full. (m) 
As this parable is the biograpby of every redeemed 
soul, so it is the history of the race—which demanded 
independence of God by disobedience of his com- 
mands, wandered from him, and bas been since spend- 
ing its all in wasteful living; under the teachiugs of 
Christ is gradually coming to a sense of what it has 
lost and what is its sin against its Heavenly Father; 
and in the new heavens and the new earth will be re- 
ceived back, as a sace, into the household of God, and 
into the spiritual abundance of heaven, where there Shall 
be neither hunger nor thirst any mure. 


Our Father does 





(a) Jobn v., 30; viii., 38; xiv., 10, 11. 

(b) Augustine. 

(c) Psalm x., 4; Rom. i., 21, 28. 

(d) Psalm cxxxix., 1-12; Heb. iv., 12, 13. 

(e) This is a literal translation of the phrase rendered, 
“Wasted bis substance with riotous living.’”’ Ver. 13. 

(f) Luke xii., 16-21; Rev. iii., 17; Matt. xii., 30; Ephcs. ii., 12. 
(g) Trench on the Parables. 

(h) Alford. 

(i) Unto, not against, heaven. The meaning is the same as 
in Shakespeare: “‘ My offense is rank; it smells to heaven. 
Comp. Rev. xviii., 5. 

(j) The phrase rendered, **Wheu he was yet a great way 
off,” is literaliy, while he yet held himself a great way off. 
Fear and hesitation are indicated by the language. 

(k) Psalm ciii., 8. 

() Prov. xxiii., 26. 

(m) Righteousness.—Isaiah Lxi., 10; Zech. iii., 3,4; Matt. xxii. 
11; Col. iii., 12; Rev. vi.. 11; vii.,9, 13,14. Authority.—Gen. xli., 
42; Esther iii., 10, 11; viii., 2,8; Rev.i., 6; v.,10. Freedom.— 
Rom. vii., 4,6; viii..17: Ephes. vi.,15. Grace.—John i., 16; 
vi., 33, 48-51: xiv., 27; xv., 11; Gal. ii-, 20; Ephes. vi., 24. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
AT HOME. 
The life of that young convert in your class hardly com- 
mends the Christian profession to the rest. Is it not partly 
your fault? The servants were commanded to put robe, 
ring and shoes upon the returned prodigal. Have you 
done this? Have you taken pains to adorn the young life 
with the robe of Christ’s perfect righteousness, so that it 
walks assured of its acceptance? With the ring marking 
the espousal of Christ and his bride—the indwelling and 
guiding Spirit? With the shoes—the preparation of the 
gospel of peace? Have you impressed repeatedly upon the 
child its standing as a dear child of God? Have you made 





it feel at home in the kingdom? Have you done this be- 
fore the class, so that all understand the privileges and 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE NEW AFRICA. 

If it be true that the chief actor in one of the finest 
dramas of the age likes to be well put on the stage, then 
Mr. Stanley’s heart must be actually elate at the sight of 
these splendid volumes which record his adventures and 
successes. The illustrations, the let er-press, the maps— 
everything is in keeping with the extraordinary charac- 
ter of the author’s achievements. 

But even the beauty of the book will be forgotten 
the moment the reader crosses the line of historic intro- 
duction, and takes up his march with the intrepid ex- 
plorer. The narrative is odd in one respect ; it pre- 
serves atl the graphic vivacity of an enthusiastic tour- 
ist’s note-book, coupled with the severe details of accu- 
rate observation which the geographer needs. The 
country 1s so strange that one feels as if a new world 
had been opened to him. Nothing has come forth from 
the press so likely to awake imaginaiion since the day 
when Dr. Kane led us up iato the awful solitudes of ice 
around the North Pule. 

The readers of this story will be arrested with the 
pensive, half-sud vein of feelii g running through it, 
although it is told with manly force and cheerful liveli- 
ness from beginning toend. A man of ordinary sensi- 
bility finds himself moved with inexpressible sympathy, 
as he peruses the record of such almost intolerable 
hardships. The paths of travel seem so bard, the dis- 
appointments are so vexatious ; the deceits and treacher- 
ies of petty princes, the defections of hired attendants, 
the inhospitalities of the awful climate force such hin- 
drances everywhere that the whole journey appears 
like a giant wrestle with impossibility itself. Death hov- 
ered over the little band in shapes as multitudinous as 
the flitting gulls in the wake of a ship. Pathetic mounds 
were left behind now and then to mark the progress of 
civilization, as it always is marked, by graves of coura- 
geous and devoted pioneers. 

Among the personal friends of this heroic explorer 
there are a few men who remember very wel! an even- 
ing spent in quiet conversation just before he set out 
for bis work. They recall the picture—of which this 
frontispiece in the book is a strange reproduction. in 
ite altorod foaturoe of bic ctrong, stulwalt form, vigor- 
ous in the full flush of manhood st its prime. They 
can repeat now some of the words of unaffected 
avxiety with which this henceforth historic explorer 
spoke of the risks he was running: 

‘* How can | hope to press through what made Living- 
stone lie down to death ?” 

Mr. Stanley then saw clearly, and admitted with no 
hesitation, that the likelihood was that he should fall 
before the climate of that region ; but he hopedto make 
some progress which would be valuable before he sur- 
rendered, And it is now repeated among those who 
bave cared for him, and prayed for him, that he gave 
his whole case iuto the care of a reverently recognized 
pr..vidence of an Almighty God, in the bumble hope 
that his life might be spared for the attainment of the 
successes he desired. And they are prepared to honor 
at their face the first acknowledgement of gratitude in 
the opening sentence of the preface and the ‘‘ Laus Deo” 
at the end as the utterances of a sincere man. 

Now he is here and coming home again: but the 
changed hair, the thin visage, the weary step, the inde- 
scribably tired manner, of which the newspapers tell us, 
show the terrible strain of such exposures. This book 
makes his fortune, fixes his fame, helps the world, and 
opens to the Church of the Redeemer the solitudes of 
the African desert. No one can read its pages and 
offer his mind to the new information without asking, 
What is to come next for this land of historic shadows? 
And we all must admit that the great mystery of an un- 
explored tropical world possesses a surpassing interest, 
if only for its disclosures of romantic beauty. 

But to the Christian student it possesses a far pro- 
founder interest. 

One region there is in this world to which by instinct 
we easily surrender the name of ‘‘ The Dark Country.” 
Mvst felicitously has the intrepid Stanley called his new 
volume of adventure and discovery, ‘‘Through the 
Dark Contineat.” Africa has grown dull and lightless 
under its fierce history for many generations, Chris- 
tianity owns the debt she owes, however, fur favors 
received in happier times. To the early church Africa 
gave Apulios for one of its most eloquent preschers. 
Ou the soil of Africa, also, John Mark sealed with his 
awful martyrdom the truth of the Gospel he penned. 
Origen wrvte his Commentaries in Egypt. In Alexan- 
dria was the motto earliest raised: ‘*‘ Athauasius against 
the world.” For there, during forty-six years of fiery 
conflict, that brave old Schoolman defended the faith 
once delivered to the saiuts. And history at large ac- 











blessings of sonship? In every lesson some special and 
choice bite of comfort and help should be given the pro- 
fessed Christians of the class. A whole lesson so used 
might bring others to Christ: i 





knowledges its obligatious too. For when that famous 
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lighthouse which was numbered among the seven 
wonders of the world was flinging its luster far out 
from the Alexandrian harbor across the sea, an Afri- 
can library was giving its greater light still, offering 11s 
beams of intelligence to a bewildered race from seven 
hundred thousand volumes, each book in that typeless 
age worth more than its weight in gold. 

Now the glory is all departed, and the scenes which 
Abraham visited, which Moses saw, and which Joseph 
moved among as a prince in power, are vanished inio 
indescribable desolation. Of the coatinent at large, 
Egyp!, once the most splendid portion, now actually 
seems by contrast to lie in Jowest degradation. 

It is admitted that the best test of civilization or of 
barbarism in this age of the world is found ir the con- 
dition of the female sex. And in Africa women are 
the simple burden-bearers of the men. Day by day each 
maiden carries upon her bead the huge pile of brush- 
wood she has painfully gatbered for her scant fuel, as 
she makes ready the meager cake for her master, All 
that toil can attain, all that thrift can save, goes to the 
i.evitable publican who comes grinding for taxes. 
Beaten, impoverished, worn and weary, Egypt is the 
basest of kingdoms, as prophecy predicted. Men are 
ioo selfish to be decent, and quite too brutal to be gal- 
laut. So women are hiding agony, as well as shame, 
behind vails, 

It is interesting to know, as one of the most signifi- 
caut of illustrations, that some years ago the attempt 
was mace by a famous musician to represent, in an 


orchestral composition, what he intended to call 
‘Souvenirs of Egypt.” Into the music he intro- 
duced the many characteristic sounds he _ heard 


while ona visit to that country. But so unutterably 
sad and wild were the strains that the piece was re- 
jected. Oue lonely and unchanging creak was evermure 
present in the windings of the harmony—the sound of 
the terrible instrument for the lifting of the water, as 
tne wheel and bucket turned on the unoiled axle. Any 
one would notice that now. If you listen out in the fields, 
where the men would be likely to be the most jocund 
and when the women would feel freest, you at times 
might hear the fellabeen®singing. But alas for the 
tunes they produce! The best melody they possess is 
one called ‘‘ The Song of the Harvest.” But even this 
is a plaintive strain, the intervals of which are all minor. 
Yuu cannot catch the tones easily, so as to know it. 
Rowing, digging, planting, te laborers will Keep 
droning and crooning with each other; but the sound is 
only like that of men wailing over pain. So the whole 
Jand weeps and groans under the oppression of man 
aod the reprobation of God. 

And if this be true of Egypt, the nortbern strip near- 
est to Christian civilization, what shall one think of the 
Ethiopian and Nubian solitudes of shadow which lie 
deeper and heavier still, as we journey further south, 
where Livingstone aud Sianley have led the adventurous 
way? Christianity has traveled, like the star of empire, 
till it has now gone round the world. It returns to 
Africa, and plants itself in Egypt, forth from which 
God brought his son. The Gospel of the risen Redeemer 
is already preached by American missionaries within 
reach of the mulberry-tree which tradition says is 
growing on the spot beside the fountain where Mary 
rested when she fled with her divine Child from the 
violence of Herod. 

But is there any need of pausing with this? Why 
does not an event like the publication of these two vol- 
umes answer the prayers of fifty years of Monthly 
Concerts? Is not Africa now ‘‘ opened”? Ethiopia— 
silent in speech, but vocal with necessities—very poor in 
resource, very rich in reminiscence—crownless amid the 
ruins of her own palaces and pyramids—worshipless 
among her rock-temples filled with desert sands— 
stretches out her bands unto a great God. The enter- 
prise of one valiant man of our own nation has added 
to the world’s geography new tracts and new informa- 
tion. Commercial ingenuity and persistent courage will 
soon be forcing their way all along his difficult track. 
But that is not all which the Dark Continent needs. In- 
deed, what it most needs is the sbining of the Sun of 
Righteousness, which bleaches what injustice and ex- 
posure bave blackexed in the years of shame. 


‘*The American College Directory,’’ published by C. H. 
Evans & Co., St. Louis, Mo., furnishes a large amount of 
useful information about the colleges, seminaries and 
higher grade schools throughout the country. Merely asa 
list of these institutions, for occasional reference, it is of 
value. As giving an idea of the scope of educational 
affairs it is iiteresting and suggestive. 

The last two volumes of ‘‘ Littell’s Living Age,’’ Nos. 137 
and 138, cover the quarters ending respectively with June 
and September of this year. They are filled with the 
choicest selections from all the leading English reviews 
and magazines, and enable one to keep abreast with the 
periodical literature of the day at slight labor and limited 
expense. There is no better eclectic publication than 
* Littell.” 

‘ Little Lights,” by Paul Cobden, is a volume of sketches 
for the young folks, one which they will and 





appreciate better if one of the older folks read it to them 
aloud. They are character sketches rather than stories; 
the structure being always simple, the incidents slight, and 
both used only for the exhibition of character. The author 
shows considerable originality in the conception and power 
in the drawing of the characters. Several of the sketches 
have hitherto appeared in our columns. Paul Cobden is a 
nom de plume. (Robert Carter & Bros.) 

The *‘ Orpheus” for September. published by H. M. King, 
New York, contains the usual varied selection of vocal and 
instrumental pieces, among them a serenade by D. E. Her- 
vey ; the favorite ballad, ‘‘ Nancy Lee”: a serio-comic duet, 
““My Darling Husband"; a Swedish song, *‘ Winds in the 
Trees”; and an arrangement of ‘ 1 know that my Redeemer 
liveth’’ from Handel. Mr. Horatio C. King’s editorship of 
this journal has brought it to a high musical standard. 
The music contained in a single issue is more than worth the 
subscription price, while the editorial pages always contain 
an excellent variety of reading matter and the latest in- 
formation on musical affairs. 


Dr. John D. Quackenbos, who has written an “ Illus- 
trated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classi- 
cal,”’ is a graduate of the Medical College, a tutor in 
Columbia, and a historian by inheritance. To his father, 
Geo. P. Quackenbos, LL. D., we are indebted for some of our 
best text books on rhetoric, history, grammar and mathe 
matics. From the son we have already had a history of 
the world: and now this volume on the world’s literature. 
Dr. Quackenbos knows how to make a school book inter- 
esting. In this book he has not only given a new face to 
the old story of Greek and Latin literature, but has intro- 
duced the new story of Oriental literature, which has 
generally been neglected in our schools. India, Persia, 
China, Palestine, Chaldea, Assyria, Egypt, Arabia and 
Pheenicia all reveal their wonders here to the school boy, 
or, we may say, to the average reader, who knows almost 
nothing about them. The selections are wisely made, and 
the notes are succinctly, but clearly and attractively 
added. The maps, charts and illustrations are very valua- 
ble, giving much information in small compass. Now that 
the East is asserting itself in historic research, this book is 
timely, and fills a gap. It cannot but be most acceptable 
in all our academies and better schools. We can alsovom- 
mend it to parlor tables and boudoirs as far better than 
the ordinary novels and fully as entertaining. The gen- 
eral knowledge it conveys is sadly lacking in 
society.” (Harper & Bros.) 

Much of the charm of Mr. Whittier’s poetry is what is 
“read between the written lines,’’ and that is not because 
of the partial eyes of the reader, as Mr. Whittier modestly 
asserts, but because the designs which he calls unfulfilled 
are more subtly, more tenderly, more truly expressed 
than he knows. We see him in what he says, and we see 
purity, justice, faith, hope, love, because they are in him. 
His words are not mere sentiment about the noblest things, 
but open doors that show us a personality infused with 
them. The initial poem of the volume just published by 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., ‘* The Vision of Echard,” repub- 
lished from the “ Atlantic,” is the best expression that we 
have seen of a favorite thought of Mr. Whittier’s. By a 
vision the Benedictine monk Echard learns the grand 
truth of the all-pervading love of God, the living, present 
Christ a witness within us, and thereafter ceases to wander 
on holy quests, and finds great peace in the faith which 
came to him as the Lord talkeu with him. Bound with 
this poem are twenty-five of various lengths, most of them 
familiar to those who waten in Mr. Whitiier’s accustomed 
haunts for the music of his tread. It ought to stir up 
Christian hearts to grand achievements to read in ‘‘ At 
Eventide’’ such strong and confident testimony to 

“The inward witness, the assuring sense 
Of an Eternal Good which overlies 
The sorrow of the world, Love which outlives 
All sin and wrong, Compassion which forgives 
To the uttermost, and Justice whose clear eyes 
Through lapse and failure look to the intent 
And judge our frailty by the life we meant.” 

Mrs. Oliphant’s latest story, ‘‘ The Primrose Path,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Bros. as No. 613 of their 
‘Library of Select Novels,” is in the unexciting, half 
idyllic vein of those that she has hitherto written—not so 
good, perhaps, as some, but presenting the same engaging 
people, the same pleasing pictures of English home life, 
the same pensive romance, involved with just enough un- 
certainty to sustain the reader’s interest. Mrs. Oliphant 
is an artistic worker, and with all her writing shows little, 
if any, falling off in her peculiar skill. ——‘*The Arab Wife,” 
No. 13 of Appletons’ ‘‘ Handy Volume Series,” fitly describ- 
ed as ‘‘ A Romance of the Polynesian Seas,” narrates the for- 
tunes and adventures of a young Englishman who is captur- 
ed by and domesticated among a crew of Arab pirates in 
Polynesia. While its incidents are most improbable and its 
style occasionally inelegant, there is nevertheless a realism 
about the treatment that lends the bok a peculiar fascina- 
tion and leads one to suspect the writer, whoever he may 
be, of not drawing wholly on his fancy.——Two of Rudolph 
Lindau’s singular character sketches, forming No. 15 of the 
‘‘Handy Volume Series,” are ‘“Liquidated” and ‘The 
Seer,” the former being a tale of mutual self-sacrifice on 
the part of two friends, introducing some graphic and ex- 
citing sketches of Chinese life; and the latter, the psy- 
chological study of a young Russian Count. The tales, we 
understand, were originally written in German, from which 
they have been turned into excellent idiomatic and collo- 
quial English by the author’s brother, who resides in this 
city. ——‘‘ Among Aliens,” by Mrs. Frances E. Trollope, is 
a picturesque sketch of modern Roman life introducing two 
young English girls—sisters, one a teacher, the other an ar- 
tist—a noble Italian family, a cardinal, several priests, con- 
tadini and banditti. The plot turns upon the devices of the 
prieste te secure the younger sister’s fortune, and is worked 


** good 





out to an unhappy conclusion—unhappy, that is, for the 
triests. Obviously Mrs. Trollope is not a friend of the Ro- 
man Church. (Harper & Bros., Franklin Square Library.) 
——Two others of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Books” are ‘“‘ My 
Heart's in the Highlands” and ‘ Bonnie Lesley,” both en- 
tertaining, well written stories of English life. It is 
from tales like these even more than from books of travel 
that we get a tolerably intimate acquaintance with the 
domestic habits of our cousins across the water. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Maclachlan & Stewart, of Edinburgh, are publishing 
in fourteen 3s. parts a “ Dictionary of French, English and 
German Idioms.” 

—Mr. Archibald Forbes has arrived in London, and 
is getting ready for his lecture campaign in the United 
States, which is to begin in December. 

—Dr. Auguste Fischer, of Prague, who is the author of 
a book entitled ‘‘ How to Make Cyanide of Potassium In- 
offensive,” has just died from a dose of that same cyanide. 

The price of Mr. Ruskin’s works is rising in England 
even now. A complete collection in sixty-eight volumes, 
with all his pamphlets, is offered by a Birmingham dealer 
for £110. 

—‘* Ceramic Art,” by Jennie J. Young (Harpers), and a 
biography of ‘* Palissy the Potter,” by Henry Morley 
(Cassell), are the most recent additions to the literature of 
‘old china.” 

—Bayard Taylor’s new poem, “Prince Deucalion,’’ in 
press by Houghton, Osgood & Co., is in dramatic form 
and is intended to set forth certain cardinal features in the 
development of Christianity. It will be received with 
much interest. 

—Charles Carleton Coffin, Esq., the well-known author, 
has written a ‘*Story of Liberty,” a picturesque recital of 
the development of republican ideas deduced from Euro- 
pean history. The Harpers will publish it in a profusely 
illustrated quarto volume, 

—A useful addition has been made to Appleton’s Cy- 
clopedia in the shape of a general index. This has 
been prepared by Dr. T. J. Conant, assisted by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Blandina Conant, and is an octavo volume, uni- 
form in size with the Cyclopedia. 

—** Uncle Tom's Cabin ”’ sells on, and is likely to sell on 
far, far incothe future. Houghton, Osgood & Co. have in 
press an entirely new edition, from fresh plates, embel- 
lished with upwards of a hundred illustrations, and con- 
taining a full bibliography of the various editions and 
languages in whieh the work has appeared, compiled by 
Mr. George Bullen of the British Museum. 

—The house in Paris where Corneille lived, and where he 
died in 1689, has been ‘‘ Hausmannized ” to make way for a 
new street; but the house in which Moliére was born in 1622 
is likely to be preserved, and has been marked by a tablet of 
black marble. Corneille’s house near Rouen is in good 
condition, and is to be ‘“‘restored” and furnished with 
relics of the poet illustrative of his history and his works. 

—A Russian “ Society of Lovers of Ancient Literature » 
is doing good service in the publication of manuscripts, etc. 
Awong its issues, recent or forthcoming, are a fac-simile 
of Peter the Great’s *‘ Civil Alphabet,” a ‘‘ Collection of 
Engraved Representations of Icons of the Mother of God,”’ 
and a ‘“ Description of the Lands and Kingdoms of the 
whole World.” 

—It is very curious how in this materialistic age and 
materialistic land choice private libraries are constantly 
turning up in out-of-the-way places where you would least 
expect them. The collection of Mr. Andrew J. Odell, the 
treasurer of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, which is to be brought under the hammer in this 
city in November, is said to be without a rival in its choice 
editions cf Greek and Latin classics, English black-letter 
books, illuminated missals, and specimens of early printing. 
One of its curiosities is a volume of congratulatory poems 
to George III. of England, printed in Massachusetts in 
1761, on the king’s ascension to the throne. The volume 
was evidently a presentation copy to the King. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of oll new publicatwnes delivered ut the Edit- 
orval Rooms of this paper will be ack wwledyed in its earviest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will con er a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of pricex are desirable in all eves. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers, 
Ballard, H. H., “* Words and How to Put them Together.” 


Appletons. 
Barrett, B. F., 


Price. 


“ Swedenborg ond Christianity.’ 
Clyxton, Rem-en & Haffelfinger. 1 0u 
Beecher, Mrs. H. w. ‘All Around the House.” A pple tons. 
Hentz n, Th.,. “Remorse >. 
Carnochan, Dr. J. M., * Contributions to Operative ‘Surge ry. 
rts 1V.and V. a 
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1 
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Cross, J. G.. *eclec tic Short Hana.’ . «+-..8. C. Griggs & Co. 20 


Farrar, Rev. Canon, “ Talks on Temperance. 
Nat ‘temperance Society. 25 

Gréville, Henri, * Marrying Offa Dauzhte r. 
. B. Peterson & Bros 75 
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Harpers. 10 


* John-A.-Dreams.”’ ... 
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Moore, J.8. Friendly sermons. to the Protectionist Manufac - 
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Kowley, James, “ Rise of the People.’’.. _ arpers. 26 
“The Settlement of the Con-titution.” 25 
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Wa Harpers. 25 
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Science and Art. 








ArT PoTTERY EXHIBITION.—The Society of Decorative 
Art will open its exhibition of Art Pottery on October 15th. 
For information address Mrs. Wm. B. Lee, 34 East 19th 
Street. 





LIGHTHOUSES.—It is suggested by Mr. P. A. Le Nux, 
who sends his sketch to the ‘Scientific American,” that 
-three lights, red, white and blue, for instance, be arranged 
at the angles of an equilateral triangle at the entrance of 
important harbors. It is evident that the relative bear- 
ings of these would indicate with absolute correctness the 
positions of vessels in the offing. 





ErLs.—The subject of the spawning ground of eels is 
attracting the attention of ‘“fish-sharps” with especial 
reference to the limitation of their productiveness. There 
is no doubt that eels deposit eggs after the manner of fishes, 
but the localities have never yet been found. The subject 
iv studied because of the destructiveness of the eels about 
all fish-breeding establishments. 





DYNAMITE AND WATER.—When poured into water the 
nitroglycerine and sand, of which dynamite is composed, 
separate, the sand sinking while the nitroglycerine re- 
mains on the surface. <A slight increase of temperature 
explodes the nitroglycerine. This may account for some 
accidents which have occurred in the use of dynamite, 
particularly when it is used in wet holes. 





THE REMODELED Hovse.—In the Christian Union of 
Sept. 25th we spoke in highly commendatory terms of a 
house in Boston remodeled, as we supposed, by Mr. C. 8S. 
Luce. Weare informed ina private note that the plans 
were made and the work superintended by the owner of 
the house, Mr. Frank H. Smith, a Boston architect. We 
are very glad to place all the credit where it is due. 





STEAMBOAT SPEED.—It is claimed that two steam 
launches built for the British Admiralty by Messrs. Yar- 
row & Co. have attained the highest rate of speed ever 
recorded of any boat, ice-boats of course excepted. The 
boats are constructed of steel, are 85 feet long and 11 feet 
beam. The best time made was at the rate of 27.56 miles 
per hour with the tide, and something less against it; the 
average being 24.2 miles, 





A UseEFvL CEeMENtT.—For stopping holes in castings, or 
for covering scars, a useful cement may, it is said, be made 
of equal parts of gum arabic, plaster of Paris and iron 
filings, and if a little finely-pulverized white glass be added 
to the mixture it will make it still harder. This mixture 
forms a very hard cement that will resist the action of fire 
and water. It should be kept in its dry state, and mixed 
with a little water when wanted for use. 





A New EXxXpLosiveE has been discovered by Prof. Emer- 
son Reynolds, of Trinity College, Dublin. It consists of 
75 per cent. of chlorete of potassium mixed with 25 per 
cent. of ‘‘sulphurea,” a substance easily procured from a 
waste product of gas manufacture. The two ingredients 
can be transported and handled separately without risk, 
and can be mixed when wanted for explosive purposes at 
a moment’s notice. It explodes at a lower temperature 
than gunpowder, and leaves a solid residuum of but 45 per 
cent. (gunpowder leaving 57 per cent.). 





Minitary Boots.—The French military authorities have 
condemned the shoe and gaiter and favor the adoption of 
a boot which is formed of two pieces of leather, reaches 
some way above the ankle, and opens on the outside of the 
leg from the top to below the ankle bone. This opening is 
covered by a piece of soft leather, and closed by three short 
leather strings fastened to the boot on one side and three 
buttons. The pressure upon the instep and the tightness 
of the upper part round the leg can be regulated at pleas- 
ure; during any temporary halt, a man can throw the 
boot open and allow the air to circulate around and cool 
his feet ; it can be put on and fastened without trouble in 
the dark; it effectually keeps out wet and dust, and the 
bottoms of the trowsers can be worn either inside or out- 
side the boot. This description is somewhat attractive to 
the civilian boot-wearer, and we hope samples may soon 
find their way across the ocean. The boot is the invention 
of a French officer. 





Barts FOR INsEcTs.—Experiments have lately been 
made in France with a view to establishing the best baits 
for insect traps. A number of glass fly-traps, filled with 
different liquids, sweet and sour, were placed under some 
fruit trees subject to the attacks of flies and other insects. 
The traps were baited with honey, weak wine and water, 
beer and water, vinegar and water, pure beer, pure wine, 
crushed pears and water, and other liquids; then the vic- 
tims were counted, after the traps had been exposed for 
three weeks, with the following results: The trap contain- 
beer and water stood at the head, and contained 850 flies 
and other insects; pure beer stood next, with 631; the 
crushed pears, weak wine and pure wine coming next, 
pure honey being at the bottom of the list, with only seven- 
teen victims. The fermentation of the beer and water no 
doubt attracted the insects by its odor, but it would hardly 
be safe to assume that it would prove equally attractive 
in all instances. The tastes of insects may vary with 
seasons and localities, and experiment alone can decide 
what is best in a given place. 





THE FRENCH ARMY.—English and German military 





concerning the reorganization of the army, but practically 
all estimates agree to within a few thousand men. The 
latest figures are quoted from a French source, the ‘‘ Jour- 
nal de Science Militaire,” which places the active and 
territorial armies, with their reserves, including all men, 
trained and untrained, who are liable to be called to the 
colors on an emergency, at 3,600,000 men. Of these 792,140 
are rated as ‘untrained.’?” The English War Office esti- 
mates the “trained” strength at 2,473,000 men. Somewhat 
smaller this than the French estimate, but still large 
enough if well commanded to prove formidable antagonists 
to any army in the world. The ‘Cologne Gazette” says 
that in 1885, when the organization will be complete, the 
trained force, exclusive of reserves, will number 1,738,000 
men. This comes very near Sir Garnet Wolseley’s esti- 
mate, which we quoted from ‘‘ Blackwood” some months 
ago, namely, 1,825,000 men. That France should have 
been able to keep up so high a degree of commercial pros- 
perity while maintaining such a heavy drain on the bone 
and muscle of the Republic speaks very highly for the 
executive ability of her administration, but it is not a com- 
fortable subject of contemplation for Germany. 


Fact and Aumor. 





—The total to date of yellow fever contributions in and 
about Chicago aggregates £95,000. 

—Mr. Barnum’s big show opens at Gilmore’s Garden, 
New York City, on the 14th of October. 

—The Illinois Tax-equalization Board puts the cash 
valuation of the railways of that state at $73,000,000, 

—The Seventh Regiment needs about $100,000 to finish 
its new armory and will shortly take measures to raise the 
money. 

—A clasp envelope for the transmission through the 
mails of matter hitherto unavailable has been approved 
by the department. It is made of tin. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of this city, offers to defray 
the expenses of a professional commission to investigate 
the causes and provide for the prevention of yellow fever. 

—While driving at Newport on Tuesday of last week, 
Mr. George Bancroft, the historian, was thrown from his 
carriage and seriously, though, as it seems, not dangerously 
injured. 

—They are looking closely at the registration lists in 
Boston, and the result is an alleged falling off of some 
15,000, mainly in the Irish wards whence Butler expected 
to draw his chief support. 

—Mr. T. W. Thorne, who was expelled from the North 
Carolina Legislature in 1874 for affirming his own atheism, 
has been nominated for Congress. There will be no trouble 
on the ground of atheism there. 

—A statement copied from a Texas paper has obtained 
some currency, to the effect that under a law of 1854 
Mexican dollars were legal tender in the United States. 
A law of 1857, however, does away with this. 

—A certain Western person, it is alleged, has resolved 
not to have his hair trimmed until a Democratic President 
is elected. The local barber, who is a Republican, protests 
against such hare-brained folly as wholly unworthy of the 
age. 

—It is reported that the British government has gone 
into the chromo business and is distributing portraits of 
the Empress Victoria by the hundred thousand in India. 
Wonder if any publishing firm secured a good contract for 
the pictures? 

—A Democratic contemporary says that a Missouri 
Congressional nominee remarked to a friend at breakfast 
the other day, ‘‘ By the way, Jeems, I ain’t went down 
thar yit.’’ How singular that our valued contemporary 
does not mention the gentleman’s political affiliations! 

—As if the sun had not of late been the subject of enough 
base, or baseless, allegations, here come two German as- 
tronomers who broadly assert their belief that he (the sun) 
is one-sided. What charge will next be trumped up against 
him only a clairvoyant of the highest merit is capable of 
guessing. 

—Quite a little sensation was made in the newspapers 
last June by the offer at auction of 360,000 acres of Vir- 
ginia lands. It now turns out that the said acres had not 
even a local existence, and the best of the affair is that no 
one but the speculators seems to have supposed the plot was 
a little too elaborate. 

—It is not always easy in New York to discover the 
owner of a building. The authorities have been obliged to 
take the responsibility of ordering to be vacated an old 
building on Grand Street which has an agent but no 
owner. The questicn naturally arises, Who has had the 
benefit of the rentals? 

—During September the Government sold whisky stamps 
in Chicago amounting to $560,555. That means that the 
“stamps” required of the whisky consumers in that 
quarter for one month amount to about a million and a 
half. Couldn’t some Christian lady tie a red ribbon into 
“Uncle Sam’s” button hole? 

—The Japanese have become awakened to the vast field 
for missionary enterprise afforded by Europe and Amer- 
ica, and are said to be educating young men with a view 
to sending them out to make converts to the religion of 
Nishi Honganji. No doubt a good many Americans and 
Europeans might be benefited by such a proceeding. 

—The beer and whisky makers of Chicago last week 
held a picnic and sold plenty of their own beverages for 
the benefit of the yellow fever sufferers. But the deaths 


| and sufferings from beer and whisky are millions more an- 


nually than from yellow fever; and nobody holds a picnic 


_ for the benefit of such victims. Consistency even in charity 
statisticians are naturally distrustful of French figures — 


would be a jewel. 





—There is so much fear of the Nihilists in Odessa that 
the Tzar, in passing through the town recently, had it 
given out that he would go by a certain route, but instead 
of doing so galloped at full speed through other streets, 
surrounded by a numerous escort of Cossacks, who cut 
with their whips at chance spectators who ventured to 
stand still and look. 

—The widely heralded professional sculling match be- 
tween Courtney and Hanlan came off last week at Mon 
treal, resulting in a victory for the Canadian champion, 
Hanlan, by three seconds in a race of five miles. And now 
there is a great outcry to the effect that the race was 
‘*sold.” Itis raised, of course, by those who lost money by 
betting on the defeated oarsman. 

—The ‘‘Standard,” the Baptist paper at Chicago, has 
just closed its twenty-fifth year of life, and sums up its 
experience with the conviction that even the Christian 
press needs to be prayed for by the people, and consoles 
the authors of rejected articles with the possibly wise con 
fession that its editor has waste-basketed more productions 
of his own than of any half dozen contributors. 

—Some one writes to the ‘‘ World,” asking ‘‘ When was 
the first colored man landed in the United States and by 
whom?’ He gets the following satisfactory answer: 
** None can tell. When the United States landed in Amer 
ica it found a good many colored men here. Probably th: 
first male darky baby who was born on or after July 4, 
1776, had the honor of being the person of whom you are 
in quest.” 

—Two years ago an Iowa farmer dreamed that he was 
chosen of heaven to restore Jerusalem through the agency 
of a suburban hotel. Prudently selling only half his £20, 
000 farm, he left the other half of it in care of his wife and 
started on his crusade. The hotel, which was built about 
two miles east of the city, has proved popular with tourists 
and is a financial success. 
join her husband. 

—Since 1860 England has paid £102,775 to inventors and 
discoverers in connection with ordnance and small arms 
This encouragement does not affect the ordinary inventor, 
who finds it very difficult and expensive to obtain recog- 
nition. The London “ Times” ascribes to these difficulties 
the comparative sterility of the English inventive faculty, 
when contrasted with the fertility of the American mind 
in that direction. 

—The Marquis of Lorne and wife will sail for Canada 
on November 15th on board the Allen steamship ‘‘ Sarma 
tian.” The British North @merican squadron will meet 
the ‘“‘Sarmatian ” at sea and escort her to Halifax, where 
the Princess and her husband will land. Americans have 
sometimes been puzzled to know what were the compensa- 
tions enjoyed by the Mar juis for having married into the 
royal Zamily. This is one of them. 

—It has been resolved by certain women of Ohio that 
the King James version of the Scriptures 1s untrustworthy, 
because it is the work exclusively of masculine heads. 
They propose a “female interpretation,” which shall be 
promptly brought out so as to forestall the version now in 
preparation by a prejudiced body of masculine scholars. 
It is rather unkind thus to ignore the Glastonbury Bible 
almost before it is dry from the press. 

—According to a recent traveler in Lapland—Captain 
Kennedy—the driver of a reindeer is liable to sudden and 
savage attacks from his steed. In such an emergency his 
only resource is to upset his sledge with himself under- 
neath. The deer vents and exhausts his rage by assaults 
upon the botiom of the impregnable sledge, and is then 
ready to proceed quietly on his way. Pleasant creatures 
these to go out with for a quiet family excursion. 

—On the continent the Socialist associations are often 
referred to under the name of ‘‘ Marianne,” and French 
philologists have been looking up the origin of the term. 
It has been foun’ that a secret society formed juring the 
revolution of 1848 had, as badges of membership, small 
medals, which were struck off by a woman named Marie- 
Anne. The medals came to be called by the maker’s name 
and soon the society itself was referred to as Marianne. 

—A Western editor printed an item lately to the effect 
that a fellow citizen on the opposite side in politics had sud- 
denly been struck dumb. Next morning he took it back 
as follows: ‘‘ Our esteemed townsman, Mr. Jones, stepped 
in yesterday and used such vigorous language in requesting 
us to correct the statement that he had been struck dumb, 
that we were fain to admit that there had been a mistake. 
Mr. J., however, became so violent during the interview that 
he was again stricken, if not with dumbness, at least with 
that which had temporarily the same effect. Our office 
hours are as usual.” 

—A Constantinople banker, Zarify by name, did a stroke 
of legitimate business on the announcement of the Cyprus 
clause in the Berlin treaty. He at once sent an agent to 
Larnica, with instructions to buy everything that was for 
sale. The agent expended some £40,000 for property that 
is now worth £300,000. Lord Beaconsfield may be a very 
astute diplomatist but he has forever forfeited the respect 
of genuine speculators. He might as well as not have 
pocketed fifty per cent of these profits. Some ‘‘statesmen” 
would have done it too, and thought, the while, that they 
were putting the money where it would do the most good. 

—Long has it been the standard joke of the English 
pater familias on taking up the carving knife to perpe- 
trate some diplomatic jest relating to the partition of 
Turkey (a fowl of the species, of course, occupying the 
platter before him). It has remained for a certain firm of 
Sheffield cutlers to bring this time-honored witticism to its 
culmination by presenting their lordships Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury each with a carving set inscribed ‘‘ Peace with 
Honor.” It is not the fashion to have the carving done on 
the table, but fancy the awkwardness of the situation if 
Bridget should some day chance to place these significant 
implements before the Turkish Minister at a State dinner! 


The wife is now going out to 
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Financial. 








From Monday, Sept. 30, to Saturday, 
Oct. 5. 
Financial Quotations—Gold,— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
Sept. 30. Oct. 2. Oct. 5. 
Gold (highest)...... _, ae BE cccsces 100% 
Legal Tenders... ... 9.62 ....00 WEE .nc-000 19,50 


Government Bonds.— 





oi *107 & 
TUM cicces ivi & 









. 52s, ist. n. 1.9. Fl02 & 
. 2-208, 1865. nm. 1c. 


8. funded, “1881. 
5s tunded. ssl. 
4548. 1SDI. Picccccccess 
#48, 'SYL. ©. 

4s. registe re 4. 
4s. coupon, 1907. 
6s, currency. f¢. 





Bids for State Bonds. 
Ga. 7a.goid bds., 90 107% 
lil. coup, bs. i879 ... 12 
nv. oS é ee 
L 
L 


¢ 6a.N.C ome 74 
C.68,C.07f..).43.... 54 
C.68,c.0f.A.& O... 54 
Cc 
‘ 


uisiana ts, 68. F.A., (6.... 9 





1. fs, new pond 8 





N. 
N 
N. 
wD N. 
N 
N 
N 
N.« 












6s, F.A., 68 9 
La. tis. new Fi'g D’t. () m. 9 
La.7s, Penitentiary 50 ¥ 
La. fs, Levee Bds... 50 2 
Lu. 8s, Levee Bds... 50 Ohio t Os. Th cccoce 108 
Lass. &. Bot "7 50 | Ohio 6s. *S6.. . 108 
La. 7s, Conset, | 75 | South Carolina ‘és. 44 
Mich 4s 1878-79..... 102 as 
Mich. fs. 1883. .. .. 104 40 
Mich. 78 .16Bi...0... 110 40 
Mv s. Guein I87s.. It 40 
Mo. tis, due ‘'S2 or '83 102 TB. ccc WD 
Mo. te due in IS8. 03% do Non-fund. bds. 1% 
v s duerip ssi. 15% Tenn.ts,old, 90-2 a4 
Moo. tis, due in (888.. 1d Tenn. 6s, n.d ....... 3i% 
M>.os, due Yor "MO 104 5D Bites. Dicer 
M». ta, A. or 0.0d.°92 1 Virginia ts, ‘old Séeee 
Mo. fis. B ba. gd /W4-15 40 6s, 0.b. "H.... 
Mo. tis, H.& S.J. "86. 1 do ts. n.b., "t7..... 





do 6s, cons Bone 
Va. ts, ex mat’d ec... 

do 6s, con. 2d 8... 

do 6s. deterred b. 
D.C. 3.858, 1924. .... 
D.C. small bas.. 


H. es J. ane "ST. 
nee.e 





tis, A. ry Hi-08. 
-68.N.C.K.J.4 J.. 





Seccien Exchange.— 
3 davs. 
4.84% @4.55% 


60 days. 


London prime bankers, 4.5804 @4.51 





Wholesale Prices: Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Oct. 5, 1878. 


Butter. — Receipts for the week were 45,199 pkgs. 
Exports, 7,236 pkgs. The general tone of the butter 
market was weaker, and prices on everything ex- 
CEPL Ducot feroeh make were lower. The weather was 
warm and summery, and altogether tne week sums 
up unfavorable to the butter market. Some fancy 
high-fiavored creamery pound prints, fresh trom 
the churn and through by express in ice, sold at 
Wio32e., and 26028c. was had for fine flavored sour 
cream creamery, October make. Sweet cream 
creameries went slowly at 24@25c., with part of the 
arrivals unsold,and fine fresh Fall make private 
Gairy sold at 23@25c. After leaving these qualities 
the market for State butter was almost entirely 
nominat. Early June and July make of creameries 
and early dairy make met a hard fate, and were at 
the moment almost unsalable. Early in the weck 
Knglish exporters took some Northern Welch 
dairies at li@l8e., but at the close State dairy 
stock accumulated in store unsold and buyers had 
a decided advantage. Fresh Western stock good 
enough for table use is searce, and commands 
lu@ite. Western tactory milled butter sells at 
s4l0@Re., and any New York State not good 
enough to be otherwise sold must come in com- 
petition with this style of stock. We quote 
svur cream creameries, fresh make, 2@27c.; sweet 
cream creaweries, fresh make, 23@25c.; tine Fall 
make private dairy, . fair to good Fall make, 
private dairy, I8@2lc.; entire dairies, southern 
and middle tier counties, 2u@22c.; entire dairies, 
Northern Welsh butter, 18@0c.; creameries, June 
and July make, 20@22c.; Western dairy packed 15@ 
20c.; Western dairy ladle-packed, 10@l4c.; Western 
milled butter, 8@10c.; grease, 5c. 











Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 91,755 
boxes. Exports, 52,659 boxes. The market pre- 
sents the same general features as for last week. 
There is a strife over a few fancy September spe- 
cials, and the price for such was in some instances 
run up to le. A smooth late-made cheese is 
looked for, while early and |ower grades are irreg- 
ular in price and hard to move. We quote: State 
factory, fancy Sept., 9%@%kKe.; prime late made, 
9@9\4e,; State factory, fair to good, 7@8c.; 
skimmed cheese, 14@5c. 

Eggs.—The market is quick for all desirable 
fresh marks at 1@2c. per doz. higher than last 
quoted, Prime fresh eggs, 22@23c. per doz. . 

Beans are in light receipt and higher. We 
auote: Marrows. per bushel, from $1.65@$1.75; Me- 
diums, from $1.60@$1.70. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax, per 1b., 26@27c. 

Dried Apples are cheap and slow sale except 
for very fancy stocx. Common old apples are 
worth 1%@2%e There are no new State yet ar- 
riving. 

Dressed Poultry.—Turkeys, per Ib., 
ducks, l4elic.; chickens, L1@13c. 


ry. 
FINE HATS, 
SILK, CASSIMERE AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 
vy be made any height, and folded 
UTILITY up, for Cutting, Basting, Writing, 
ADJUSTABLE Games, Invalids.Children,&c. send 


stamp for illusurated a. 
TABLE Geo ¥. Sargent, $i6 Broadway, N.Y. 
SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 
253 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
Yrices with the same class of work elsewhere. 


13@ le. ; 




















OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3ist Decem- 


DOE, WEIR ss cowenpoinsncenscnssen, cobsoseacne $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off . fl 
ie SE Steal cnacnidvcwencadsannecees 2,040,362 61 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... .'$6.751,028 44 
No ouie ies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
eit Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877........ $4,902,331 08 
J .osses paid during the same — 
DOTIOG... 0.005 soveccencse.coccce $2,565,880 27 
Returns of Pr amma: 
miums and Ex- 
POENBEB ..... 200 





$947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and state of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,958 
icoms secured by Stocks, and other- 
WM ondtnencn<é negacetedesgscieuavswkeresd 1,163,200 00 


Real “state and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at....... 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 

Cash in Bank . 





Total Amount of Assets............. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal revresentatives,on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal og np on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of FKeoruary next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for goid pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold, 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is leclared on the 


net earned premiums »f the Company. for the} 


year ending 4!st December, i877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, 


TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
GOKDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. D& FOREST, 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
Wo. STURGIS, CHARLES D. a 
Josiau O. Low, HORACE GR 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDMUND w. “CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
ERM AS a YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

S AND, WILLIAM Ei. uuu, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. PETEK V. KIN 
WILLIAM If. WEB THOS. B. CODDINGTON. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HOKACK K. THUKBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3 Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan, ist, 1878. 
IE oats bkenscn2besns.eusesee .<000 $500,000.00 


Secretary. 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

Ww. H. 8. eg 
LEWIS (CURT 

CHARLES H,. RUSSELL, 
JAMES LOW, 










Re-Insurance Fund.,... 473,092.58 
Outstanding Liabilities, +» _ 95,207.83 
Net Surplus,....... ecccsecccecs crccccece eee. 553,398.07 

Total Assets,..... eccsecee ecccecces $1,621,698.4 





Benj. S. Walcott, President. 


I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 
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BELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 








We fill orde rs 
TO ADVERTISERS! 2:3 
. s tion of adves. 


_ ments in the newspa pers o he nited States and 
Dominion of C lansda” iro furnish advertisers with 

reliable information concerning newspapers and their 
rates, and thus enable the most inexperienced tc select 
nte Higently the mediums best adapted to any particu 
lar purpose, WE ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


YER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circulation, and — at rates of several 
thousand newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
c refully revised in each edition, and where practicable 
prices reduced. The special offers are numerous and 
unusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
it before spending any money in newspaper advertising. 
The last edition will be sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents by N. W. AYER & SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Phil: vdelphia. 


TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS, 


344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Cleanest and best in the city. 





This is the latest 
addition to the many 
testimonials of the 

chanical ability of 
the age. It is a per- 
fect Piano; not a 
toy. The case isa 
fine imitation of pol- 
ished rosewood, set- 
ting upon elegantly 
designed legs, as 
shown in the picture. 
The black keys 
(sharps and flats) are 
raised above the 
others, same as in 
other Pianos. The top 
of the Piano lifts up, 
anda beautiful music 
roll supports the 
music, The inside 
mechaniem is exactly 
the same as in any 
Pia except instead 
of wires thin steel bars 
are substituted to pro— 
duce the music, and 
they are far superior 
to wires, as they never 
get out of tune, never 
break, and never re- 
quire fixing. The 
music produced is soft, 
melodiousand exquis- 
ite. Itisloud enough to be heard in any ordinary sized hall, and will answer as well as any Piano for dancing or singing accom- 
paniments, and Piano solos. The engraving exactly represents this beautiful Piano, and it will give satisfaction in every instance 
even though the price were ten-fold what itis. The high price of Pianos has recluded their general use; but there is now norea 
why every one, and especially the children who are musically inclined, should net own a rea! Piano, and the “ Mendelssohn” will 
answer every purpose. Itis elegantly proportioned, finely finished, In perfect tune, and any piece of music that ever was written 
can be played upon it. It is made and operated the same as the ordinary Pianos; it cannot get out of order, and it is am ornament to 
any room 


THE “MENDELSSOHN” MODEL PIANO. 


History of its Conception, Perfection, and Manufacture. 


In 1877 there emigrated to this country from one of the German Cantons of Switzerland, a band of Swiss m? 
makers, under the head of Jacoh Mendelssohn (the inventor of this Piano which bears his name). Reaching this c y in the midst 
of hard times they became discouraged, and this spring (1878) nine of the sizteen returned home. In May, Herr Mendelssohn, reading 
one of our advertisements or hearing that we were selling musical instruments, brought into our store the model of th Piano, and 
after explaining its mechanism, &c., played onitin a manner that would pesoceedined for execution with a Strauss or Mozart, and for 
quality of music with a fine Chickering or Steinway Piano. Every one was surprised, and we were still more atthe prices at which 
he proposed tomanufacture them. Every one knows that Pianos do not cost a quarter wer ydestses: but the ¢ st of this scemed BELOW 
the possible. It seems that this invention had been matured in the old country, and embodied the efforts of several of the leading musi- 
cians of Europe; and Mr. Mendelssohn, to whom the bulk of the honor is due, rather than return empty ‘handed to his home, has agreed 
(providing we take 10,000 of the Pianos) to furnish them at a price which will enable us to retail them at i. The? rpensive part 
of an ordinary Piano, the wire strings and their attendant mechanism, is entirely done away with by the ‘insulated steel 
bars, (which act the same as a tuning-fork) which gives the most correct notes know n KEALLY an 
improvement over the usual style, as they are just as sweet-toned, more accurate,and newer get outor 
ery is onthe same principle and ofthe same material as a $500 Piano. The keys are Av ory 
substance which exactly resembles ivory, lasts as long, and will mot tarnish. The case is finis 
rosewood, in that perfection of style of Which art the Swiss alone are masters. Taken all in all it oa. gran ia suce 
piece of workmanship; it would never be believed that it could be sold for the price, and a person in ther next room c 
the music from a high-priced Piano. Thisis one of the greatest boons that has yet been offered to a mt 
as its introducers, feel just pride in its success. 


The Culminating Trinmph of Mechanical Skill, 
THE “MENDELSSOHN” PIANO. 
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sic-loving pu 
It is everywhere receiving the warmest praise from the press, fs - 
dren, and musicians themselves. Every instrument is carefully tested by an expert before shipping, and every r 
once rightit is always right. They are packed carefully and shipped promptly 
and $1.50 worth of choice music given free when cash in full comes with order. We guarantee everything as represented, or money 
were. Respectfully, O. H. Spaulding & Co., Importers and Dealers in Musical Instruments, 
93 Water Street, Boston, Mass. N.b —When the buyer lives at a great distance from us, or is reached partly by 
stage or similar conveyance, it might be well to have the Piano packed ‘in an extra strong manner; the charge for extra boxing will 
be 75 cents, which is the cost of the material used alone. @@™ Please cut out this advertisement and preserve it.O 
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Hygienic — 


FOR 


LADIES, 
MISSES, 


AND 
THE 


CHILDREN. 


t=" THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY ESTABLISHMENT IN THIS CITY. 


Infants’ 





Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Waist. 


Wardrobes - 
or 
Patterns 
of 


the same 





a Specialty. 





Union Under Flannel 
for Ladies, Gents and 
Children, 


are a nove,ty and meeting with great success, 


The Combination Shoulder Brace and 
Skirt-Supporting Corset. 


THE GENTS’ UNION UNDER FLANNELS 
Send for prices. 

All Ladies desirous of dressing themselves or Children Hygienically should send for our 
new Illustrated Catalogue with reduced prices, mentioning this paper, to 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO., 


6 East 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


YALPOWbER 
Absolutely Pure. 


CONSUMERS should bear in mind that the incomparable “ Royal” is now the only Baking Powder in 
the market made from pure Grape Cream Tartar, imported exclusively for this powder direct from the 
wine-growing district of France. An old experienced housekeeper writes that. uithougb she has i 
pay a few pennies more for the “ Koyal,”’ finds that it g:es so much farther and works so much better, 

that it’s economy to use it. Another says she uses the powder in puddings, cakes, uno all sorts f 
vastry, wholly without eggs. An old lady from Ohio writes that it makes the only biscuit her dyspe pri 
husband can eat. ne is ogee | the best and most wholesome materials are used. Approved by the 
New York Board of Health, by such eminent chemists as Dr. MOTT, New York; Dr. HAYES 














Boston; Prof. ot TE Phirsdelphic, etc. Sold in tin cans only, by grocers. 
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Che Household. 


HINTS TO THE INEXPERIENCED. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


ALICOES, muslins, French lawns and cambrics 

are a source of perplexity and anxiety to many 
housekeepers. We have often heard the remark that 
such dresses, especially calicoes—which are much the 
cheapest—are only fit to wear while they can be kept 
decently clean without washing. That is too true, if 
they are washed as most are, without special over- 
sight and direction from the mistress. Very few ser- 
vants, if not emphatically cautioned, understand the 
proper mode of doing up such articles. 

If left soaking in suds, or washed in the suds which 
was used to wash the white clothes; if starched stiff 
and with common starch, or in flour starch; if hung 
in the sun to dry, and ironed on the right side with a 
very hot iron, it is not strange that they are not 
thought suitable for use after once having been wash- 
ed and ironed. But if carefully treated in the laun- 
dry dresses of either these materials should continue 
to look fresh and new till thoroughly worn out. 

Black and white cotton or linen dresses are thought 
very difficult to cleanse and do up because the color 
‘*runs” and settles in the white, and the same com 
plaint is made of stone, slate, brown or maroon colors. 
But by a few precautions and a little extra care in 
the first washing there need be no farther trouble 
with any of these colors. 

Before washing black and white cotton or linen 
dresses, or any of these dark colors, first dip them in 
salt and water, and hang in a shady place to dry. 
Two coffee cups of salt to eight or ten quarts of cold 
water is the proper proportion. When dry put them 
into a light suds, not very hot, and wash as usual. 
A little salt in the rinsing water is desirable. After 
washing once in this way they can ever after be 
washed without these precautions. No colored goods 
should be allowed to soak at all, either in suds or 
rinsing water. Let the work be done as speedily, with 
as little delay when first begun, as is consistent with 
being well done. 

An casi’r way—and we have tried it successfully in 

yashing the fine colored lisle and cotton hosiery of 
dark and medium colors now so much used—is to put 
black pepper into the suds when hot, let it stand till 
the water is cool enough to wash colored goods, and 
then put them in and wash as usual; rinse in one 
water and hang in a shady place to dry. A great 
spoonful anda half of pepper toa pailful of water. 
The pepper does not affect the suds at all, but sets 
the color, and we are told that it is equally effective 
with all cotton or linen fabrics, hight or dark. We 
have tried it only on hosiery, and not on any very 
light colors. 

Another Way.—Mix two cupfuls of wheat bran in 
cold water till a smooth paste; then stir it into one 
quart of soft, boiling water. Let it boil half an hour, 
then strain, and add to it four or five more quarts of 
soft, warm water, or enough to washadressin. Use 
no soap, for the bran answers all] the cleansing pur- 
poses of soap. The water should not be much more 
than milk warm, and perfectly clean. Add a table- 
spoonful of salt if there is black in the dresses or any 
color that may “run.” Rinse thoroughly in only one 
water. Nostarch is needed, but if one thinks it de- 
sirable use a little white glue water, not hot. 

Many prefer muslins or calicoes very stiff. We 
think ita mistake? aside from the unpleasantness of 
wearing skirts or dresses so stiff as to rattle, that to 
have such artic:es look like new they should have no 
more stiffening or polish than new goods have. Ex- 
cept the coarsest and cheapest cotton goods, we find 
none in the stores that are so very stiff or glossy. To 
avoid the last, iron on the wrong side, and not witha 
very hot iron, and there will be none of the shiny 
look which a hot iron used on the right side will al- 
ways leave. 

To wash Brown Linen.—Take enough timothy hay 
to fill a ten-quart kettle two-thirds full when pressed 
down, cover it thoroughly with soft, hot water, and 
boil till the water is a dark greenish color. While the 
hay is boiling make flour starch in the usual way, and 
when the hay water is of the right color strain it into 
the starch, and put the linen into it, not hot but tepid, 
letting it soak ten or fifteen minutes, no longer; then 
wash without any soap. The starch and hay-tea will 
clean the linen, and no rinsing will be needed. Linen 
washed in this way will look like new as long as it 
lasts. 

Blue, stone, slate and brown colored articles can be 
washed and retain their color perfectly by putting 
sugar of lead into the water in which they are to be 
washed. Dissolve one ounce of sugar of lead ina 
pailful of hot water. When thoroughly dissolved, 
and the water cooled so as to be about milk warm, 
put the articles to soak in the water an hour or two; 
then wring out, and hang up to dry before washing. 
When dry wash as directed in bran water. The sugar 
of lead fixes the color permanently, so it will not need 
to be repeated. 

Be cautious that there is no scratch, cut or sore on 
the hands, and that none of this water gets into the 
mouth, as sugar of lead is poisonous. 

Fruit or wine stains can be removed from woolen 
or cotton goods by sponging them gently—do not rub 
the goods—in ammonia and alcohol; a teaspoonful of 








ammonia to a wineglass of alcohol; then sponge off in 
clear alcohol. Then if needed the material can be 
washed. 

Stains in almost any colored silk can be removed in 
the same way. 

Buff or fawn colored muslins or calicoes are easily 
spotted and are then hardly fit to wear; but, if fig- 
ured, by dipping the dress into strong soda and water 
the buff color will be eutirely taken out ard the 
figures in it remain unchanged on a white ground. 

Pink calicoes and muslins are easily faded if not 
washed with care, and sometimes will fade by expo- 
sure tothe sun. We have been informed that if, after 
rinsing, they are dipped in vinegar and water the 
color will become almost like new. Use only vinegar 
sufficient to make the water pleasantly acid. This we 
cannot be responsible for, as we have never tried it, 
and think we should have more confidence in trying 
the wheat-bran water. 

Coffee-starch is much used forall dark calicoes, per- 
cales and muslins. Wet two tablespoonfuls of the 
best starch in enough cold water to stir it into a 
smooth paste. When free from any lumps, and per- 
fectly smooth, stir in a pint of clear coffee, boiling 
hot. Stir over the fire till thoroughly mixed, then 
let it boil slowly ten minutes. Stir it occasionally 
with a sperm or wax candle, strain and use not too 
hot. 

We do not like this as well as bran-water and hay- 
tea, but it is preferred by many. 

Flour starch is much used by those who like their 
calicoes or muslin dresses very stiff. They may keep 
clean longer when thus stiffened, but the rustle of a 
stifiy starched dress is annoying, and certainly no 
one would mistake such a dress for new. 

Wet four tablespoonfuls of flour in enough cold 
water to mix it perfectly smooth and free of lumps; 
then put one quart of boiling water into a clean tin 
or porcelain kettle and stir to this the paste of flour 
and water. Stir steadily until it boils, and after that 
often enough to prevent its burning. It should boil 
about five minutes; then strain through a towel kept 
for that purpose, or a coarse and slazy linen bag. 
This is sufficient for one dress. 

Fine Starch.—Pour a quart of boiling water on 
three tablespoonfuls of best fine starch that bas been 
made into a smooth, thin paste by wetting in cold 
water. Stir rapidly while pouring on the hot water. 
Put it over the fire and continue to stir till it begins 
to boil. Let it boil slowly fifteen minutes, stirring it 
often enough to keep from scorching. A little salt, 
butter, pure lard or sperm candle is stirred in by 
some, but one teaspoonful of kerosene oil to every 
quart of starch is better still, as it entirely prevents 
the iron sticking, and makes the articles clear and 
glossy. But care must be taken not have more than 
that proportion of oil used, else it will injure the 
clothes. The mistress should look after this, because 
starched things iron so much more easily, and polish 
so much better, that laundresses who have used kero- 
sene are inclined to feel that they cannot have too 
wuc¢h of a good thing. 

Either kerosene, salt, or sperm should be used in 
flour starch. We think butter yellows white goods. 

Velvet, if wet, becomes hard, knotty and shiny, and 
to all appearances spoiled, but can be fully restored, 
looking as well as when first taken from the store, if 
it is made quite damp, wet thoronghly—only not 
enough to drip—on the wrong side, and then with the 
assistance of avother held over a very hot iron, but 
not allowed to touch the iron at all. One should hold 
the hot iron face uppermost, while another holds the 
damped velvet close to the iron. In a few minutes 
the “pile” rises, and the velvet becomes like new. The 
heat of the iron sends the water through the tissues 
of the velvet, forcing the steam out at the upper side, 
thus separating the small flossy fibres that, having 
been dampened or wet on the surface, flatten down 
and adhere together in bard bunches. If one should 
attempt to iron the velvet where it has been wet, it 
would only flatten these fibres still more and make 
the surface harder; for this reason it is important that 
the velvet should not touch the hot iron. 

After the velvet assumes its proper appearance it is 
well to spread it over a skirt board, or table, and 
brush gently with a soft brush. Be sure that it is 
thoroughly free from dampness before puting it away 
in its proper place. 

When velvet is crushed by packing or use, hold the 
parts defaced over a basin of hot water—the lining, or 
wrong side, next the water—and the ‘‘ pile’’ will soon 
rise up and look like new. 

Washing soda weakens the fabric of goods washed 
in it, and aGerman chemist advises the use of hypo- 
sulphite of soda instead of the common washing soda. 
He assures us that it does not injure the strength of 
any goods, but has some peculiar bleaching proper- 
ties by which linen and calicoes are greatly improved 
in appearance. 

The wicks of kerosene lamps should be changed 
frequently, or, if not too short, washed in strong, hot 
soapsuds, with some ammonia in the rinsing water. 
We think the trouble with poor light from kero- 
sene lamps probably arises from the wicks being 
full of the sediment or refuse matter which comes 
from the oil, and that impedes the free,passage of the 
kerosene through the wicks. 

When writing has faded, if the paper is moistened 
with water and then brushed over with a solution of 
sulph-hydric-ammonia it will be restored. This arti- 





cle can be obtained of any druggist. 








Our Poung Folks. 


4A JUDAS PEACE-PIPE. 
By Iryine L. BEMAN. 








rMHE officer in command at Detroit in 1763 was a 
man of singular qualities, yet withal a true Chris- 
tian. 

As an officer he was brave in battle, stern and fertile 
in emergercies, rigid in discipline, yet popular with 
his soldiers; but at the same time so affable as often 
almost to merge the commandant in the gentleman, 
so kind as to seem weak, such an admirer of women 
and always so richly dressed that it was written of 
him, ‘Had he been placed in the same sphere of so- 
ciety he might have been a second Chesterfielu.”’ 

Toward even squaws he was so courteous that they 
soon came to regard him in the most friendly spirit, 
thus enabling him to impress them with many a 
Christian sentiment. He made it a point to supply 
them as much as possible with employment in their 
particular forte, as Indian embroideries, bead work 
and buckskin moccasins. Many such things he sent 
across the sea to his English friends, where they were 
regarded as great curiosities. In the spring of 1765 
the Indians were pinched for food and many of them 
came and set up their wigwams near the fort, where, 
until summer, they might subsist upon the patronage 
and charity of the garrison. 

Among others there came with her family a dusky 
Ottawa maiden named Meé-mi, an adept in every kind 
of needle work known to the squaws. 

Major Gladwin soon heard of her and her unusual 
skill, and sent for her to come into the fort as he had 
an elk skin for her to make up into moccasins. 

When she came he found her rightly named Meé-mi, 
which signifies a wild pigeon, as she was peculiarly 
delicate and timid for a squaw. 

Making known to her, by the interpreter, his want 
of moccasins, he gave her the elk skin from which, in 
a few days, she produced a quaint and beautiful pair. 
So delighted was he with her work that he kept her 
fingers busy all the spring in one device and another, 
meantime showing her such courtesies, making her 
many presents, and paying her such liberal prices as 
to quite win her confidence. To gentle Meé-mi there 
was nobody like the good officer, so brave and refined, 
and yet so smiling and generous. He was so different 
from her father and other warriors, who, with their 
courage and kingly stature, combined rude manners 
and often rough words. As cyeuts proved, the inno- 
cent girl’s gratitude and regard toward him prompted 
her to a noble deed in his behalf. 

In the summer, while the corn was growing in the 
Indians’ fields and the game was increasing and fat- 
tening in the woods, a motley crowd of men, women 
and children from the neighboring tribes, Ottawas 
chiefly, gathered in the vicinity of the fort for the 
purpose of bartering away to the soldiers the trinkets 
which they had manufactured in their wigwams dur- 
ing the winter and spring. They were attended by 
the celebrated Pontiac, a great chieftain, sometimes 
even styled an emperor, and all their manners and 
associations seemed friendly in the utmost degree. 
Some days of pleasant trading passed, and at length 
their relations were so agreeable that Pontiac pro- 
posed to the commandant of the fort a counci! for 
the purpose of “ brightening the chain of peace.” 

Major Gladwin readily assented without a suspicion 
of harm, and it was arranged. that the calumet should 
be smoked the next morning inside the fort. To show 
his peaceful intentions and confidence in the whites, 
Pontiac stipulated to bring with him two hundred 
unarmed warriors, thus making a most imposing 
display. 

During the day the fort was put in order for the 
counci] in the morning. In the afternoon timid 
Meé-mi made her appearance with some uncommonly 
fine needie-work for the Major; but she was strangely 
reserved considering how familiar she had become 
of late. 

After a brief attempt to learn the cause of her 
changed manners, he dismissed her with a fine elk- 
skin which he wished her to manufacture into mocca- 
sins and purses for certain of his friends. 

As the gates were being shut at night, the officer of 
the guard found Meé-mi still inside the walls and 
weeping asifin greatsorrow. At being ordered out her 
distress was sharply increased, and she refused to go. 
Hereupon the officer led her away to the comman- 
dant’s quarters and reported the facts to him. Now 
the girl showed s'ill greater emotion, but gave as her 
reason for remaining within the fort that she did not 
like to carry away the skin because the Major set so 
high a value upon it. But this answer was so poor 
and unsatisfactory that it only made him suspicivus 
of something of serious importance. 

He therefore urged her to tell what was in her mind. 

Finally she replied with sobs that if she told what 
she knew Pontiac would kill her. 

At this the commandant redoubled his efforts to in- 
duce her to confide her troubie to him, promising to 
stand between her and all harm, even from Pontiac. 

It is no wonder, however, that a timid girl should 
greatly hesitate to do anything to incur the vengeance 
of so mighty a chief as Pontiac. 

At length Major Gladwin prevailed, and she stated 
that a plot was formed to murder him and the other 
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officers at the council, in the morning, and then 
slaughter the garrison and take possession of the fort. 
“Even now,” said she, in her rolling Indian language, 
“‘they are cutting off their gun barrels so that they 
can hide them beneath their blankets. And when the 
great chief draws the peace belt of wampum during 
his speech the warriors will take the scalps of my 
good officer and all his men.’’ And then the poor 
girl’s grief burst forth anew, and sitting down on the 
floor of the quarters, she began to swing back and 
forth and utter that doleful note always expressive of 
asquaw’s great sorrow—*Wahondé win! Wahond win!” 
When she became calm again and the interpreter was 
enabled to learn the whole plot, it appeared that the 
savages were actually intending to come to the coun- 
cil fully armed, every weapon concealed under their 
blankets; and at a concerted sigma! from Pontiac 
they would begin a massacre which would only stop 
when the last of the garrison was dead. A thousand 
warriors were to wait outside the gates ready to enter 
when those within should ope to them at the begin- 
ning of the fray. 

What a Judas was Pontiac, and how worse than a 
demon’s kiss was to be that signal of the peace belt 
which would begin the carnage ! 

But ‘forewarned is forearmed,” and Major Gladwin 
proved equal to the occasion. 

Tbe night was spent in stern preparation for the 
morning’s event. The soldiers were informed of the 
plot, and every man enjoined to put his musket in per- 
fect order, load it carefully and pick the flint, and fill 
bis cartridge-box with ammunition. Several cannon 
were posted so as to command the council house, and 
when supplied with ammunition were covered witb 
sail-cloth to hide them from view. Certain weak 
places in the stockade were quietly repaired. 

And, in short, everything possible was done in order 
to give a fitting reception to Pontiac and his blood- 
thirsty band. 

Promptly at ten o'clock the Indians appeared at the 
gate ready for their treacherous work. The stipulated 
two hundred warriors were counted off and marched 
in, apparently unarmed, although it must be confessed 
that fora warm July morning their extreme care in 
holding their heavy blankets snugly about them 
seemed rather ridiculous. 

When they had all entered, the gates were not only 
snugly closed, but certain ingenious fastenings ap- 
plied which no Indian could readily loosen or break. 

Thus it appeared as if whatever slaughter of the 
troops they might undertake the two hundred must 
have it out, unaided by the savages the other side of 
the walls. 

Within, Pontiac uvticed the garrison uuder arms 
and posted in battle order around the council house, 
and upon asking the reason was told that it was de- 
signed as a mark of honor to him and the distin- 
guished chiefs attending him. Whether the wily old 
sachem mistrusted the real cause his stoical face gave 
no token. 

The council house was simply a wide roof supported 
on posts, without side-walls, so that when the Indians 
had stationed themselves according to their ideas of 
rank they were in plain view of the preparations and 
precautions that Major Gladwin had effected. 

After a few of the highest chiefs and some of the 
officers had puffed the pipe of peace, Pontiac began 
his speech in the course of which the grand catas- 
trophe was to occur. 

To say that every white man in the fort was sup- 
pressing a furnace of excitement would not convey 
the intensity of the hour. 

Around the speaker's waist was the wampum belt 
designed to introduce the carnage, while under many 
a warriov’s blanket the ill-concealed shapes and cor- 
ners of wewpons were discernible. 

But Pontiac and his band could not have felt at ease 
in the circumstances. The cannon had been uncoyv- 
ered and the gunners stood by with burning fuses; 
every soldier was in position to discharge his musket 
at asecond’s warning; while the savages, encumbered 
with blankets and crowded together, were placed at 
a serious disadvantage. 

The speech proceeded, and at the point where the 
wampum was to be passed to Major Gladwin as the 
signal for the fight, each officer drew his sword, each 
soldier raised his gun to his shoulder to fire, and each 
gunner at the cannon stepped forward for his fearful 
duty. 

But these movements showed the Indians that they 
were detected. 

Pontiac stammered and trembled, every chief 
flinched and many exclaimed, and for once these 
stoics of the forest were unnerved. 

But here Pontiac’s consummate subtlety came to 
his help. He neatly avoided the concerted sign, and, 
closing his speech with words of the warmest regard 
for the whites, gave way for Major Gladwin’s reply. 

And now the polite and kind-souled commandant 
showed himself master of the situation. 

He directly and loudly charged Pontiac with his 
treachery and taunted him with the crime and failure 
of the diabolical plot. 

And when the old chief denied, and pretended there 
was no plot, and that his warriors were actually un- 
armed as he had promised, Gladwin drew his sword 
and gallantly marching down the line of savages 
pulled aside many of their blankets and revealed the 
shortened guns, tomahawks and scalping-knives. 

At this the red-skins’ confusion knew no bounds. 








But words are inadtquate to describe the scene; the 
reader must picture it for himself. 

Just here appears the superiority in noble and hu- 
mane qualities of civilized man over the barbarian, 
for instead of taking away their arms and imprison- 
ing the whole band, or opening the great guns upon 
them, Major Gladwin mercifully ordered them from 
the fort, though it must be acknowledged that he did 
it with vehemence of words and vigor of action that 
could not have been very ftiattering to the pride of a 
pompous Indian emperor like Pontiac. 








THE PROFESSOWS CHAIR. 


Sept. 20th, 1878. 

DEAR Mr. “ PROFESSOR”’: My little girl was watching a fly 
yesterday (a house fly), and she said, ‘It is always a mystery 
to me how a fly eats.’”” And soon she added, “ If we could go 
down to New York and see ‘ the Professor’ I suppose he could 
tell us all about it.”’ 

I have no doubt there are many other little ones who would 
like to know “allaboutit.’’ Will you please tellthem? And 
it would be interesting also to have explained the manner in 
which they walk upon the ceiling and windows. 

Respectfully, 8. E. B. WHEELOCK. 

HE Professor’s modesty is equaled only by his 

knowledge, and he is so overcome by little Miss 
Wheelock’s confidence that he is entirely unmanned 
and is compelled to answer her in the words of 
‘“Bug,’’ who writes for the ‘Tribune.’ ‘ Bug” is 
really an uncommonly intelligent insect, and appears 
to know almost as much about flies as does the Pro- 
fessor himself (!). 

THE COMMON HOUSE FLY. 
By “‘ Bua.”’ 

I imagine most of our young folks are on better 
terms with this interesting little fellow than with 
any other insect in existence; or ought to be any- 
way, if this friendliness is met half way. What an 
affectionate little friend he is, missing us sadly when 
we are absent, and greeting our approach with a buzz 
of welcome. When barred from our society by win- 
dow screens, how longingly he waits outside until 
the barrier is removed, or some loophole found 
through which he can enter and once more enjoy 
life. For they do enjoy life hugely and heartily, these 
small and numerous neighbors of ours, often getting 
so brimful of excitement that they dash madly about 
the room and end by along buzzing slide down the 
window pane, head first, or perhaps more often with 
back pressed against the glass. 

It is asserted that they are well endowed with curi- 
osity, and that upon coming into a strange room they 
will inspect every article therein in succession, be- 
giuulug with the shiniest and handsomest. How 
this may be I don’t know, for they look as much 
alike as so many peas, and it is next to impossible 
to keep track of one long enough to see where he 
goes. It would seem as if such jolly scamps as these 
ought to be good company; yet no one looks glad 
when they come, nor sorry when they leave. You 
see they have po regard for a body’s feelings, and 
carry their fun too far, like a good many people, 
capering about and tormenting us when we want 
to rest, and thereby getting into our bad graces. 
But this won’t do, looking so long at the dark’ side 
of the picture; for besides being a little obtrusive in 
his attentions occasionally, and giving careful house- 
wives some extra trouble, very little else can be urged 
against him. Some people gravely maintain that he 
can, when occasion offers, bite most viciously, but 
you will see that thisis an impossibility, from the 
make-up of his proboscis. This trunk or mouth is 
merely a thickset, fleshy tube, flaring at the base and 
capable of being packed snugly away under the head 
when it is not needed for active service. This tube 
can only draw up liquids, and you may often see a 
fly turning a grain of sugar over and over, dissolving 
it by degrees, and so eating it. The flies that bite 
have instead a sharp-pointed proboscis; and besides. 
whenever they alight on an upright wall, it is with 
the head downward, while the house fly always alights 
with the head uppermost. 

Now a minute for a look at our fly’s eye. Most of 
you probably know that flies,im common with most 
other insects, have compound eyes; that is, eyes com- 
posed of a great number of simple eyes packed close 
side by side, and one might at first sight think them 
more fortunate than we are with but two. Let us 
see. If you take a sheet of paper, say writing paper, 
and roll it up into a cone-shaped tube, just open at 
one end and an inch across at the other, you will have 
a pretty correct representation of the shape of one 
out of the many simple eyes owned by the fly, except 
that a cone from the eye of a fly would be six-sided 
rather than round. Now apply the small end of your 
paper tube to your eye, and look at some object—such 
as a house not far distant. You will notice that you 
can see but very little at once. Precisely so with the 
fly. Each one of his minute eyes only shows hima 
very little of what is about him, and he needs all of 
his hundreds of eyes to keep on the watch to defend 
himself from his numerous foes. And they answer 
well for defense, since when the eye is nearly spherical 
there will of course be some of these cone-shaped 
tubes pointing up and some backward—in fact, in 
nearly every direction. This will explain why it is so 
difficult to approach a demure-looking fly without 
disturbing bim. 

There seems to be considerable difference of opinion 






as to the actual number of legs owned by our fly. 
For all that the flies are so plentiful, and notwith- 
standing the numerous chances one has to investigate 
them, I have been seriously assured that each one 
possesses eight; and others again, are ready to insist 
that all their running is done with two. If any of 
you are not just sure which of these figures are 
correct, an examination for yourself willsoon set you 
right. 

The fly’s foot is often taken as an object for the 
microscope, and avery fine one it is, too. You will 
see that the foot is composed of two large curved 
claws, and that just back of each claw isa pad that 
resembles velvet. Now it seems rather queer, but the 
fact is, n0 one appears to know just how a fly by the 
help of feet so shaped can walk ona ceiling upside 
down. Some imagine that these pads just mentioned 
act as sucking disks and so support the weight of 
the insect. Others maintain that a minute quantity 
of a substance resembling glue being distributed on 
the tips of the fine hairs covering the pads sticks the 
fly, for the time being, to whatever he walks on. 
Since doctors differ, it is hardly safe to decide which 
explanation is correct. 

It would take a book-full to tell all about the fly; 
what has become of his hind pair of wings, how he 
breathes behind his wings instead of through his 
mouth, how curious bis wings are, with hollow veins 
and with each vein and space numbered or named, 
where flies go in winter, and how they live when just 
hatched, before they have wings—all these and a host 
of other interesting things must be omitted. Neither 
will it be possible to tell in this short sketch of what 
great use they are; but in closing I will assure you 
that without them I am afraid we would all be sick 
much oftener than now happens. 








PUZZLES. 

SQUARE WORD. 
1. Apreposition. 2. A fixed time. 
4. Single. 


3. An implement. 


ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
Masculine names examples. 

1. Act—act in the living present.—[Longfellow. 
2. The fashion wears out more apparel than 

man.—[{Shakespeare. 
3. Kind hearts are more than coronets.—[Tennyson. 
4. With every changé his features play’d 

As aspens show the light and shade.—[Scott. 
. A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye.—[ Wordsworth. 
Oh! tis worse than mockery 
To list the flatterer’s tone.—{ Whittier. 
. Hope sits with dust on her wings. — (Florence 

Percy. 

8. His eye asmile on all creation beamed.—{ Wieland. 

PECULIAR PUZZLE. 

Words of two syllables. The first two blanks to be 
filled with the syllables, and the third with the whole 
word. 

1. ——his——mood he was eloquent of speech, and 
happy among his friends, but when his——mood re- 
turned his whole nature seemed changed. 

2. I was up at work among the——vines at——crow, 
and it was interesting to watch the barn-yard fowl 
awakening to life like their betters, and to learn from 
the——how one can bring his self-conceit into his gait. 

3. It may be very poetical to think of being a— 
person wandering at will through nature’s quiet 
places, and it might satisfy for——time; but in the 
end I should think life wouid be too——to be worth 
having. 

4. If that young——would only——nonsense alone 
he might wear the——of well-earned honor in his old 
age. 

5. That was a closely packed —-I saw——by. I hope 
that no acciaent will happen to its living——. 

6. Which——is——; the one painted blue, or the one 
painted——? Iam a stranger in these parts. 

7. Take this——old acquaintance’s sake, and——me 
a kissin return. You will——me all the past. 

8. I did not——as with this queenly girl as I 
hoped; and when I said——TI felt sad enough. 

9. The giving of political—in the legislative 
ball of our country is an——upon the whole American 
people. 

10. I felt something about my——and found I had 
disturbed a——of angry insects. I soon found I must 
work in——to rid myself of my tormentors. 

ll. A fair one laid for my——a——from which he was 
about to escape, when his fate was sealed by a love 
—-given with rare grace and sweetness. 

12. That horrid——; I’m so afraid of it——. ‘*My 
dear, do not be afraid until you are in danger of 
harm.’’ Would not this be a wise——to carry into all 
the fancied dangers of life? 

13. ‘‘ What is that which so pleasantly affects the 
sensitive fibers of my——’’? I exclaimed in heroic style 
to my——partner of the waltz. She pointed to a tiny 
—in her hair, and roguishly replied, “If you had 
been taller you need not have been so high-flown.” 

14. Oh! do not leave me——the——of beauty or 
riches; if Iam true, why do you——me? 


the 


on 
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ee ee M. B. H. 
ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF SEPT. 25. 
1. All, awl. 2. Ate, eight. 3. Be, bee. 4. Dye,die. 5. Done, 
dun. 6. Hyp, hip. 


Peculiar Puzzle.—1. Con-sum-mate. 2. Pen-i-tent. 


Proverb.—The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 





Spanish Proverb.—Tell me with whom you associate, and I 
will tell you who you are. 
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arm and Garden. 








HOW A MELON PATCH PAYS—A NEW 
WHITE GRAPE—CROPS THAT NEVER 
WENT TO MARKET. 


A melon patch pays well in any gar- 
den. Musk melons we mean; water 
melons don’t ripen for us, and if they 
did we don’t care forthem. Butasweet, 
juicy musk melon may come on the 
table any day during August and Sep- 
tember. They seem to do well on all 
soils, from sand to clay, though on the 
latter they do not ripen in August. After 
the first preparation of the soil they re- 
quire po more labor than potatoes. We 
planted four hills, digging out a foot of 
the soil and putting in a shovelful of 
fine compost; used such seeds as hap- 
pened to be in the seed-box, left over 
froin previous years—Jenny Lind, Pine 
Apple, Green Citron and Nutmeg. This 
vas on the 6th of May. Small frames 
two feet square, with sash-lights on top, 
were placed over the hills, and remained 
there till the plants began to crowd the 
interior. Frost and bugs were thus kept 
off. The seeds were a long time in start- 
ing, and slowerin growing. Itisamuch 
better plan, if one has green-house space, 
to start the seeds in April on bits of sod, 
which can be taken up and set in the 
open ground when warm weather comes. 
But in July the vines grew fast, and soon 
covered the space allotted them. Fruit 
were abundant. The first to ripen 
was the Jenny Lind—little, but good— 
on Sept. 3rd. Then a week elapsed, and 
the others began to yellow up, and we 


sets 


had melons right along till the “ first 
frost’? on the 28th ended the melon 


season of 1878. But all the melons ripen- 
ed except one. There was an average of 
ten toa hill, which at village prices would 
be worth $1. Soa hill of melonsis worth 
two bushels of potatoes, which it takesa 
good many hills to produce. 

—There is another reason for garden 
melon raising. They are somuch better 
than those bought in market. The latter 
must be picked more or less green to 
reach the market in good condition, and 
they often come on your table witha 
tough aud flavorless pulp. Your garden 
melon can be watched and picked when 
just in its prime, and brought to platter 
after a few hours’ sojourn in the ice-box 
juicy and luscious. Other garden 
products have the same freshness and 
flavor so rare in market truck. 


cool, 


—A sample bunch of a new white grape 
Pie Prentiss—has been received from 
T. S. Hubbard, Fredonia, N. Y. It is of 
pee size, the berry much like that of its 
parent, the Isabella, the general char- 
acter of the fruit is like that of the 
tebecca, and it is said to ripen with 
the Concord. The flavor is very: pure 
and refined; the juice sweet; the pulp 
not as tender as we could wish, but 
this is a fault that most grape eaters 
will not recognize. This grape origin- 
ated some ten years ago with J. W. 
Prentiss, of Pultney, N. Y. It has fruited 
five or six years, improving each year 
in quality and quantity of fruit. Last 
year Mr. Prentiss had over a ton of fruit 
which sold in New York at $9 per crate 
of 52 pounds, or 17 cents per pound, 
when Concord were selling at 5 cents. 
400 vines are in bearing this year, aver- 
aging 8 to 10 pounds each. One vine 
had 110 clusters weighing over 35 pounds. 
Neighboring grape-growers on Crooked 
Lake think highly of it. Mr. Hubbard 
has obtained the right to propagate it 
and will introduce it to the public 
about two years hence. No vines are at 
present for sale. 

—There is a Bucks Co., Pa. farm of 
133 carefully-tilled and productive acres 
on which are standing 103 bay and grain 
stacks, the accumulation of 16 harvests. 
In 1862 there having been a rapid rise in 
the value of all farm products, the 
owner of this farm, Ellis Roberts, 
stacked all bis crops and held for higher 
prices. They came and he still held on 
till the scale turned and prices began to 
decline. Then imbittered by disap- 
pointment he continued tostack up and 
hold. The stacks are in all stages of 
preservation. Some have rotted down 
to half their original size and have a 
luxuriant growth of weeds ontop. If 
they were in good condition their value 
would be from $15,000 to $20,000. 

We remember a somewhat similar in. 





stance in Orange Co., N. Y., durtng the 
early years of the war. One of the 
largest farmers there, and an intelligent 
man, too, had his farm dotted over 
with haystacks in all stages of ripeness 
and decay. We do not know that the 


practice grew out of any pique about | 
prices at a certain time, like the Bucks | 


Co., farmer, but he was in the habit of 
fixing his own prices and if the market 

refused to pay them he refused to sell, 
preferring to let tne stacks rot down if | 
he could not get his price. Firmness | 
and decision are capital qualities, but it | 
is no use to kick against the inevitable. 
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AHEAD ALL THE TIME: 
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direct from the importers av 
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paid. Quality guaranteed. New terms free. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN: TEA CO. 
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TO PHILADELPHIA, 


VIA 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Old Established Route and Short Line 
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NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA. 


Fourteen Tiirough Trains Each Way Daily. 
Three Depots in Philadephia, Two in New York. 
Double track, the most improved equipment, and 
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safety. 
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health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 

men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent - all the 
principal countries of the world, They were 
decreed the only ‘Award of Merit ry Electric 
Appliances at. the great World’s Exhibitions 
— Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and ac tion ? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in ‘the hea , feel listless 
moping, unfit for eee ter or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition ? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are yeu timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
ursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
owing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent sy mptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means 0: cure, often cee | 
theirsufferings. Why, then, further neglecta 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
when there is at hand a meansof restoration ? 
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cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 
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after drugging in vain for months and years. 
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trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDs. Cop- 
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212 Broadway, New York. 
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LYMAN ABBOTT’S 


Commentaries «x New Testament 
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Illustrated and Popular, giving the latest views of 
the best biblical scholars on all disputed points. 
A concise, str: ng and faithful Ex position, 

In (8) eight volumes, octavo. 

Sold only by Subscription. 

Agents wanted in every locality. Descriptive 
circular sent op application, giving the views of 
the press and clergymen and luymen of all denomi- 
nations ¢f Christians. 

“ Practically useful beyond anything of the sort.” 
—Congregationalist. Boston. 

“As a popular commentary, unexcelled.’’— 
igious Heraid, Hartford. 

“ [ts author thinks incependent'y, reasons clear- 
ly, avolos flatulant rhetoric, cantand sectarianism, 
expands sufficiently, abbreviates wisely.’—Rev. T. 
DeWitt Talmage. D.D 

“Tt will rank amor g the best commentaries of the 
dav.’’—Rev. Um. M. laylor, D.D. 

“Simple, attractive, correct and judicious in the 
use of learning.” —Chancellor Crosby, N Y. 

Volumes | (Matthew), 2 (Mark and Luke), and 4 
(Acts), pow reaoy. Subscriptions may be forward- 
ed to the Pubi shers. Address 


A. Ss - BARNES & CO., Publiehers, New York. 
NATUR A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
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Seno 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmilian & Co., 32 
Bnd sSt.. New York. 
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Johnson’s Method for Singing Classes 
By A. N. JOHNSON, is a book of admirable sim- 
plicity and clearness of explanation, and is en- 
dorsed by practical singing Schoo! teachers as of 
the best. 77 Airs for practice, 40 Hymn Tunes, 16 
Anthems, and 24 Glees and 4-Part Songs, all inti- 
mately united with tbe instructions, forming a 
perfect and easy Method for teaching the Notes. 
The moderate price is inits favor. Price 60 cts., 
or $6 per dozen. 


Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ 
By WM. H. CLARKE, is a new and magnificent In- 
struction Book for those who wish to play the 
Organ (Pipe or Reed) in Church, is fuil of fine 
music for practico yaueot, formes a taste 
for the best kind of Organ Music, and bas the 
unique and snecial morit of proparing the loarner 
to compose and extemporize Interludes and 
Voluntaries, as well as to play them. Price 83. 


The Musical Record, 
The Weekly Musical Paper of thecountry! Dex- 
TER SMITH, Editor. All Music Teachers need it. 
5 cts. per copy, $2 per year. 312 pages of 
music per year. 
Any Book mailed post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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CHAUTAUQUA CAROLS, by 
Lowry. Doane & Sherwin, the 
Song Book compiled for the 
great Chautauqua Sunday- 
School Assembly, is now pub- 
lished for general use. It con- 
tains 166 songs, firmly bound 
in boards. Is a splendid Song 
Book for any School. Send 25 
cents for a specimen copy. 
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73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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GLEANINGS. 
=—The Rey. A. H. Kerr has resigned his pas- 
torate of the Presbyterian church in St.Pe ter, 
Minn. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Beecher sat in the Chicago 
audience of Prof. Swing on Sunday of last 
week. 


—After three months in Europe Rey. Robert 
Coilyer, of Chicago, reached his home on 
Saturday last. 

—Ohio Baptists send the Rev. ¢ 
wife as missionaries to Nagas, in Assam. 
sails this month. 

-—-A Congregational church of fifteen mem- 
bers was organized August 15th at Essex, 
Montgomery Co., Lowa. 

—On account of ill health the Rev. Alexan- 
der Macfarlane, D.D., has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn. 

—Dr. John H. Vincent, of New York, and 
Chaplain McCabe, of Ohio, passed Sunday last 
with the Illinois Methodist Conference at 
Jacksonville. 

—The Rev. Edward Kimball, a recent gradu- 
ate of Andover Seminary, has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the Congregational church, 
Hastings, lowa. 

—Uhicago has just organized a normal class 
of one hundred Sunday school teachers, under 
the leadership of Dr. J. M. Gibson, Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs and others. 

—Mr. John B. Gough delivered the opening 
lecture of his course in England to an enor- 
mous audience in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle on 
Tuesday, Sept. 24th. 

—The Jesuit Church, Chicago, bas laid the 
corner-stone fora large Catholic club-house, 
with bowling-alley, billiard- ball, gymnasium, 
ete., combined with society rooms. 

—The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elinira, 
adds to bis large parish the work of editor. 
He resumes this year the editorship of two 
columns of the “Elmira City Gazette.” 

—Upon bis own application the name of the 
Rey. Isaac M. See has been dropped from the 
roll of the Newark Presbytery. Are 
Presbyterians learning a thing or two from 
Congregationalism ¢ 

Dean Stanley after spending the week in 
Philadelphia, Washington and Richmond 
preached to a large audience in Calvary 
Churcb, New York, last Sunday evening, 
from Job. xxxvi., 2 

—During the past nine months Chicago's 
public charity bas relieved 18,157 families at a 
cost of $96,735, a trifle over one half the ex- 
pense for the same \ime last year. This has the 
icols of improved times. 

—The Indiana Society of Friends held 1ts 
annual meeting at Richmond last week. Its 
statistics showed a membership of 17,450, with 
197 ministers. Its college at Earlham showed 
an average attendance last year of 102. 

—The Rev. George Pirie has been elected to 
fil the chair of mathematics in Aberdeen 
University, thus disposing of the rumor that 
the position was to be made the basis of a 
compromise with Prof. Robertson Smith. 

—Mr. Frederick H. Magoun was ordained to 
the ministry at Gilman, Iowa, Sept. 26th, Dr. 
Geo. F. Magoun, the father of the candidate, 
preaching the sermon, and the Rev. William 
Windsor, of Marshalltown, offering the or- 
daining prayer. 

—Dr. Lorimer, of Tremont Temple, Boston, 
has turned bis Sunday afternoon service into 
a Bible school for adult classes, and now 
preaches morning and evening. The latter 
service is preceded bya prayer- meeting and 
followed by an inquiry meeting. 

—The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Y. M. C. A. was held last week at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Larger numbers were in attend- 
ance than on previous ocevasions. An address 
was delivered by Chancellor Crosby on “ The 
Study and Use of the Bible in Our Work.” 

—The Eliot Congregational Church and So- 
ciety of Newton, Mass., gave a farewell recep- 
tion to the retiring pastor, the Rev. S. M. 
Freeland, on the evening of the 26th inst. A 
check of over $1,100 was presented Mr. F. as a 
token of goodwill toward bim and bis family. 

—The resignation of Dr. James H. Means, 
of Dorchester, after a pastorate over the Con- 
gregational Church of that place of thirty 
years, removes from one of the most influ- 
ential of Massachusetts pulpits one of the 
most influential of Massachusetts pastors. He 
bas been, if we mistake not, a frequent edi- 
torial contributor to the columns of the 
“ Congregationalist "and a recognized coun- 
sellor in a parish muib wider than that of the 
town of Dorchester. Cause of bis resigna- 
tion: ill-health. 

—Mr. James B. Hosmer, the oldest citizen of 
Hartford, who died last week, at the age of 
ninety-seven years, bequeathed to the Theo- 
logical Institute of Hartford, during his life, 
$102,000, to which by his will is added the sum 
of $100,000. Besides this bequest he enriches 
the Am. Tract Soc. of N. Y., the A. B.C. F. 
M., the Am. H. M. Soc. of N. Y., and the Am. 
Ed. Soc. of Boston with $2,500 each; and the 
Am. Bible Soc. of Washington, the Am. Sea- 
men’s Friend Soc. of N. Y.,the Asylum for 
Imbeciles at Lakeville, Conn., the Wadsworth 
Atheneum of Hartford, the Hartford Orphan 
Asylum, the Widows’ Society, and the 
Women’s Christian Asso. of Hartford with 
$2,000 each. The Liberia (Africa) College re- 
ceives $1,000: and his seven relatives get 
$200 each. 


’. D. King and 
He 





not; 





DRY GOODS. 








E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y. 
UNTRIMMED HATS. 


OVER 500 CASES. 


Sew coons sew sabes, (900, 690, B56, 


ESIRABLE SHAPE 





MERICAN FELT, l6c.. 20c., an 
1ILDREN’S AND Issts’ “ae “foo, AND 
HATS, FULLY TRIMMED, 75e., 85c.. 





NTS’ NORMANDY AND MERINO CAPS, 
1, $1.25, $1.50, $2 up. 


SPECIAL. 


2,00 PLECES BLACK SILK VELVETS FOR 
BONNETS AND TRIMMINGS 
At 95e., $1., $1.15, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 up. 
The best qualities for the money we ‘have ever 
offered. 


PLAIN PLUSHES AND MOLESKINS 
SATIN RAYE FUSK, PELENCH EB BAY Anuar. 
PELENCHE PRINCESS, VELOUR DUVET 


BY LAST STEAMER. 


450 PLECES COLORED VELVETS, 
NEW AND ELEGANT SH Ades. FOR 
MILLINERY a DRESS TRIMMI® 
OM #'.25 PER YARD, UP. 


RIBBONS. 


TWO- seams: ares AND GRO8 GRAIN. 
EVERY OTHER STYLE, 
ALL COLORS AND WIDTHS. 


2,000 CARTONS OSTRIC . Fy AS AND PLUMES, 
NCY FEATHERS, &c. 

HANDSOME oPRay and BUNC H FLOWERS, 
NTURES, BOUQUETS, &c. 


25 PIECES BLACK DRESS SILKs, 


#! pee vere 
i) PIECES BLACK DRESS SILKs, 

$1.20 per Fim ; Magnificent, 
70 PIECES BLACK DRESS SI 


$14 
BARGAINS IN oe ae at 68c., 


Suit Department. 


928 eA iho. and COLORED SILK SUITS, #18, $20, 
25, to 
s bat LISH CASHMERE SUITS, from $10 to $45. 
JAM —" and SILK COMBINATION, $12, $14, 
nN, om 
Stu Me ¥ SUITS, from $4.50 to $1 
RLEGANT LINE OF CASH) wily 
REVI E SUITS in all the NEW SH 


; real bargains. 


5 per yard ; 
75c., $1, $1 


superb. 
-10, $1.20. 


2. Examine. 
E aes BOUR- 
AL 





SPECIAL ATTENTION Solicited to our 
IMPORTED SUITS, 
DOLMANS, CLOAKS, CIRCULARS, &c. 
CHILDREN’: ‘OUI AS? CLOAKS IN GREAT 
1,500 NEW SHAWLS—BARGAINS. 

Also, 

REAL CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS. 


Dress Goods. 


) PLECES ARABIAN CLOTH — WARRANTED 
ALL WOOL, 25c. PER YARD—30-INCH WIDE. 








ELEGANT SILK MIXTURES, i8c., 20e.. 2! 
Vv | FINE sILK AND WOOL 'sU itiNG, 
and 35e. 


SOLD ATé50c. EVERYWHERE. 


We. 


27-INCH WIDE MATELASSE SUITING, 18c., 
25e., and 3ike. Scme of these goods hes 7 
been sold tor 60e. 





at = yd ALL WOOL PL AIDS, 
“0c.— BARGAIN 
“ PP ASES GENUINE sCOTCH PL XID SERGES, 


SILK AND WOOL, 30c.; sold at 38e. 
FINE ALL WOOL PLAIDs, 45c. and 48¢.; 


2c ASES do., 
VERY 
worth We. 


200 to 300 pieces Cheap Dress Material. &c., 10c., 12 


LOT OF CLOTHS 


FOR CHILDREN’S CLOAKING, 1s 
WIDR, IN WHITE AND VARIOUS 
ALL WOOL, $1.50 per yard. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


‘id é hes, 


LUPIN’S BLACK CASHMERBS, 50c. 
WARRANTED ALL WooL, PER YARD. 
VERY FINE, 40 inches wid 
SPECIALTY. 48-inch wide, Bbc great ware... 
HEN a CLOTHS, re SILK WAHP, de 
ALPACAS, BOMBAZINES, BARATHEAS, 
EPE CLO 


ENGLISH CXSHMERES, BLACK SERGEz, &c., 
from 12\c. to finest goods. 


WHITE Coops. 


TOWELS, NAPKINS, TABLE LINENS. 


BLANKETS. 


10-4 ware BUARE RTS. worth 

IL-4 WHITK BLANKDT 2'6b, a gas. 

12-4 WHITE BLANKETS. $3, worth $4.25 

12-4 VERY LARGE AND FINE, $4.75, worth $6. 


FLANNELS. 


WHITE FLANNELS, 4 different grades and 
widths, +? n o- lie.» ise. 

ALL WO OOL, , 35¢., 40.. 48e.. 55e., (Oe. u 
SCARLET: NAVY BLUES, PINK, AND OTHER 

COLORS. 


OPERA FLANNELS, We 

PLAID 9 ~~ pa FLANNELS, from 37ec. up to 
finest grade 
SPECIAL BARGAINS—One case Shaker Flan- 
nel, % wide, at 15 c., worth 25c. per yard. 


CURTAIN LACES, 12e., lic., I8e., 20¢., and 25e. 


ard. 
. LACE CURTAINS, per pair, #2 00, $3, $3 50, $4, 
$4 75. te $20. Real barguins. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOB. 56, 58, 60, €2, 64, 65, 68, AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 





WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, cor. of 9th 8t., 


ARE RECEIVING DAILY 
FRINGES, GIMPSs, BY * alata AND 
GALLOO 
also, an elegant ll of 


Fall and Winter Cloaks 


in new designs and trimmings, with 
CLOAKING MATERIALS for sale by the yard. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING 


in great varieties, and at prices as low if not lower 
than any in the city. 


INFANTS’ SLIPS AND ROBES. 


INFANTS’ pHORT Diet uD FE 
MBROT TBS FLANNELS , 
LACE aed EL (‘ET and aBAs KETS 
ean DY fo Oubt 
ry e legume assortment Of 


MISSES’ CLOAKS AND DRESSES 


in nay new designs: also, SCHOOL CLOAKS 
r children at very low prices. 


DRESSMAKING, 


We would call special attention to our DRESS- 
MAKING DEPARTMENT. Our styles are the 
very latest. our artists the most competent, and 
our prices as reasonable as any first-class dress- 


W ILSON  & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, corner of 9th St. 


CARPETS. 
New Fall Styles, 


Largest and finest assortment in the City to select 
from, at about 


ONE HALF 
FORMER PRICES. 
FOR INSTANCE, 

A Large Line of Brussells Carpets at 
75c. per Yard. 


SMYRNA REVERSIBLECARPETS, WITH BOR- 
DERS TO MATCH (ENTIRELY NEW AND 
VERY HANDSOME). 


OIL CLOTHS, 


ALL WIDTHS, 
DRUGGETS, ALL WIDTHS AND SIZES. 


LACE CURTAINS, 














RAKE BAKGALNS, FROM A NOTTINGHAM AT 


#1 PER PAIR TO THE FINEST REAT. 
LACE IMPORTED. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 189 AND 191 6TH AV., 
TWO DOORS ABOVE FORMER LOCATION. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION THEIR 


..|FALL IMPORTATION 


OF 


Paris Novelties 
CARRIAGE, 


NNER 
and PROMENADE SUITS, 


Evening and Reception Dresses, 
FUR, CLOTH AND SILK CLOAKS, 


Broadway Corner. 19th Street. 
ISILK NOVELTIES 


BLACK and COLORED 
TRIPED and EMBOSSED VELVETS. 
ALL SILK BROCADES & PEKIN STRIPES. 
SILK PLUSHES, for Sacques and Cloaks. 


The latest PARIS TINTS IN 


Failles and Satins 


For 
Evening and Street Costumes, 


Also, 
A MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


From the MOST CELEBRATED MAKERS, 
At Very Low Prices. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quaitey Y WASH BLUE, and most libera) meas- 
ure, ILTBERGER, Proprietor. 
" North Second Street. Philadelphia. 


50 Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
name in gold or jet We., Star Card Ce , “‘lintonville,Ct. 




















_ TRAVELERS’ GUIDE, _ 


Hygienic & Turkish Bath 
HOTEL. 
13 and 15 Laight St., New York, 








This well-known house is convenient of access 
from all parts of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, heaithfully prepared. 
The house is noted for its pleasant parlors, and 
the cheerful, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate. 
It is a temperance house, and the home of temper- 
ance people. Connected with the Hotel are Turk- 
ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, etc. Send for a Circular, 


M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
I JQRIGHTON BEACH. 


Via Long Island Railroad from 
and Hunter’s Point. 

On and after Sept. - LEAVE EAST 3iTH 8ST. 
10 A.M., 12 M., 2, 4, 6, 8 P.M. 

Leave Brighton Beach DAILY: 
2.25, 4.25. 6 25, 8.25, 10.25 P M. 

Fare from Hunter's Point, Round Trip, 3 cents. 
J. CHITTENDEN, G. P. A, 8. SPANCER, Gen. Supt. 





34th st. Ferry 


9.30 A.M., 12.25, 











Upwards of 170 choice 
new pieces, by ablest writ- 
ers, Covering every lesson 
be hy rv. ord editions 

nd 10c, music edi- 
tion 20¢. By the doz. or 
100. rob tat Ce 
to any S Choris- 
ter, or Pesioren on receipt of 
10 cents, for postage and 
mailing, before Nov. 15th. 
DAVID C. COOK, Chicago. 









HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 


Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 
The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the 


Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the latest Parisian 
Novelties for arranging the hair. 2 page Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. Send for it. 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N. Y. 
E stablished 17 years. 


The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots and Flowers; 
contains no poisonous ingredients; beautifies and 
promotes the growth of fisir; prevents a falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Price 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


Justly celebrated for restoring grey hair to its 
natural color, strengthening the roots, and as a 
dressing is unsurpassed ct pgodueing 0 20% and 
glossy appearance. Pric 1.50. \ < 





solely by H. JULIAN, Mi Oacal st.. 


USE 





Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix"? Needles 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 

\MIXED CARDS, w with name, 10 cts!Agents’ 
outfit 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., ‘Nassau, N.Y. 


~ AGENTS WANTED. 


NOW READY! 


‘Through the Dark Continent,” 


Thousands Sold 
in Advance 


BY HM. StaDIGY. casi. 


The only original and complete account of Stan- 
ley’s wonderful exploration of the great African 
Lakes and the River Congo from its source tothe 
Atlantic, told by himself, is copyrighted and pub- 
lished by HARPER & BROTHERS, by special ar- 
rangement with the author, and is sold through 
Canvaseers only. [tis printed in two magnificent 
volumes, profusely iNustrated from Stanley’s own 
sketches, and wil! be found to be the most popular 
subscription-book of the year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

Ctl S Wall f Franklin Square, 
New York. 
AGENTS, READ THIS. 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month 
and expenses, or allow a large commission to sell 
our new aud wens erful vote a We mean what 


we say. Sample free. 


Add 
SHERMAN & co. "Viarshall, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTE for several first-class Illus- 
trated Subscription Books. 

Special territory assigned. Deseripti 

with terms, mailed on application to J, B. Lippin- 

eott & Co. (Subscription p’t), Pubs., Philadelp’a 


$l FOR ONE MONTH'S WORK. 
EVANGELICAL MINISTERS 


8 ., CHURCH MEMBERS (male 
or female) can learn of 80 07 


Fg ohare f to earn $100. 
for one month's work, or $4 f 


‘or two weeks’ work, 
or @25 for one week's work. No capital requires 
No risk incurred. Permanent emplo: * 

Bos sus, has. 


Address Rev. ALmonn 








AA 


























Boston, Mass., enclosing stamp or repiy. 
LAtest Article 
and iy a 
oney Mal 
Articles in the 
World. Free Samples to 
Agents for 3 cent stamp 
for postage. *} Bride & Co. 
— ke New York 





300 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XVIIL, No. 15. 








CHINA AND GLASSWARE) 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White Eng. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 50 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete... 30 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 50 
Fine Gold-Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 850 
Fise White F sence ow Cups and ‘Saucers. doz. $2 
amber sat ll pie 8. dec rated, $5; White. 3 00 
Oe LL HOU SE-FU RN ISHING ‘GOODS, 
Goods from weekly trade sales a speciality. Ll- 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-list mailed free on 
ie eee 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Goods carefully selected and — stor trans- 
portation free of charge. Sent C. O. D. 
money order. 





Middletown Plate Co’s 


SIPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 
‘ARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE. 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 


Factory, Middletown, Conn, 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 





Health, Comfort, and Economy 
ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 


AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 


Estimates for heating | 


Public or Private Buiid- 
ings in any pert of the 

7 country furnished on <* 
plication. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co., 


Providence, R.1. 56 Union Street, 
330 Water Street, New York; 
Mrnufecturers of Furnaces, Ranges, Stoves, etc 
adapted to all uses. The most popular goods ever 
sold, ard for qua ity «nd finish the acknowledged 
standard for more than thirty years. 
Send for L'lustrated Circular. 


Bostoa; 





Gold’ S “Heater Mig. ( Co., 


114 LEONARD ST., N. ¥. 


WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 


Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight, 
Send for Pamphlet and Prices. 


PIANOS sce 


as Ho. 
BEAL FUL 
PIANOS —Mauthushek’s scale for squares— 
finest uprights in America-over 


x alnut Or- 
ats #50, $7 f 
Y acggp ase tee for6 sez ars. Sen t free 
for examination. rou take no 
12,000 in use—regularly ip corporated Mf’g Co.— 
Pianos sent on trial—48 page Catalogue free. Men- 
delssohn Piano Co., 21 EB. 15th street, N.Y. 


risk. We pay all freights if not 
DEVOEF’S 


fo and satisfactory. Illustrated 
-e-Lists mailed free, with 10,000 
oe ndations from clergymen, 
professors, teachers, tuners, deal- 
ers, and ee Ps ople. 
er x iAL & SMITH, 

“Brilliant Oil- 

Recommended for safety by Fire C ommissioners, 
Chiefs of Fire Departments and Insurance Co.’s 
enerally. Free ve ajl fauitsin burning. THE 
EVOE MANUFACTURING CO., SoLE PROPRI- 
ETORS, 80 BEAVER STREET, N. Y. 


\SFARLISRED 1868 - Bernat MOLLEN- 
ER’S COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 56 Court st., 

over BaKE & Bunce’s Music Rooms. Instruction 
given in all branches of music; a thorough foun- 
dation laid = beginners: style and finish given to 
advanced piles. Call for circulars. LENRY 
MOLLEN AU ER, Director. RNST GRABS, 
Secretar Mr. Mollenhauer is happy to un- 
nouace that he has engaged the celebrated violin 
yizwmere fee singing master, BERNARD MOL- 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


ine Chine and Glass Goods, M 

edgw one ayence Ware, A 
sortment oer Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 





Rose yer 
$250, #350! 


47 Teleetes Place, N. Y 
$125 to 8400 factory prices 














Fall and Winter Styles. 


OBTAIN THEM DIRECT FROM NEW YORK. 
SAVE ONE PROFIT. SECURE THE BEsT. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO. 


Are now displaying the Largest, Finest and most compleie siock of 


FALL CLOTHING 


For Men, Boys and Children 


IN 





NEW YORK. 


Parties residing out of the city furnished with SAMPLES, FASHION PLATES and 
=ELF-MEASUREMENT DIRECTIONS to order from, and goods forwarded by express, 
collect op delivery, with the privilege of returning at our expense if not satisfactory. 


FALL AND WINTER SAMPLESSNOW READY. 


ROGERS, PEET & Co. 


The Leading Clothiers for Fine Goods at Low Prices, 


487 Broadway, cor. Broome Street, New York. 


402 & 104 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


USH ONLY THE BEST. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


‘THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. 
Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautifu!, and Economical ; and of any 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being the 
BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
3506 West St., New York; S3 West Van Buren St., Chicago, II; 
210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 
King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 
Please state in what paner you saw thie 


 Gendianen’s Clothing. 


Tailoring, Furnishing, and ger ws of every Description. 


| GENTLEMEN’S Business SULTS, Boys’ & YOUTHS?’ School SUITS, 


} $10 to $25 310 8 
| GENTLEMEN’s W orking SUITS, Boys’ & YOUTHS? Business SU ITs, 
| to 


S20. 


(GENTLEMEN’S Dress SUITS, = | Bors & YOUTHS’ Dress “SUITS, 
$20 to $50. 


“Orders by Letter ‘isi 0 


J ws and B 
Gentlemen in any part of the country are enabled to order by our 
Promptly Filled. 





It is 








MEASUREMENT, bat sag 
‘ok of Fashions Sent Free on application. 


ais 


Rules of Self-Measure, with guaranteed certainty of receiving 
the most Perfect Fit attainable. Over 20,000 orders have been 
filled with highest satisfaction. See Book of Fashivuns. 


Geo. L. Burr, 


| 

; Successor to FREEMAN & BURR. 

George Hi, 
Fulion eg 


“fon, CARPET Svitinc: 


| 
| A All the latest Fall Styles, embracing Axminsters, Mcquettes. Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
| 


Merchant Clothier, 


140 Fulton St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1563. 





607, 609 & 611 


Brussels, and Ingrains ut prices that make it an object for all who desire to purchase Carpets to call at 
} 607, 609, and 611 FULTON ST., opposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 





ESTABLISHED 
$.B. STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERGH 


= | 
CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


1839. | ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality of 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries at 


J. THOMPSON’S, 
121 ATLANTIC AVE.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Roose rn BRANC Hy 
OF 
NEW TORAS ONSERY ATORY 
F MUs 


102, 104, 106 C OURT STRbET, near State. 
Tuition in all branches of 
VOCAL AND INSTRU MENT AL MUSIC 


BY THE 
MOST EMINENT PROFESSORS. 
Pupils may begin at any time. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. neneConesed, Brooklyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large assortment of Aig Goods just_received. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
47. 49, 5Land 53 BERGEN S8T.; REPOSITORY, 238 
and 2) FLATBUSH AV., near ?th Ayv., Brookiyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hsnd. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axles to both 
new and already in use 





| 

1 ‘i 4 — |) | 

Ay noon * | 
| - 


AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. 
WILTONS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Suc. to $1.10. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &c. 
Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 














SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0. 


No. 46 East 14th St.., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Are Manufacturing and have 


on Exhibition a Choice Se- 
lection of desirable Articles 
in fine Silver-Plated Ware, 
combining every Modern Im-= 
provement in Plating with 
Elegance of Design and 
Sterling Quality, and offer 
the Most Extensive and At- 
tactive Assortment of these 
Coods ever presented in this 
Country. Also, a new and 
complete assortment of 
NICKEL SILVER, and SIL- 
VER SOLDERED PLATED 
TABLE WARE, especially 
adapted for Extra Hard Ser- 
vice. 


First premiums awarded at all fair: 3 where 
exhibited, from World’s Fair, 1853, to Ameri- 
can Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, in- 
clusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL AND AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE REPORTS. 

‘ Their large variety of silver-plated white 
metal hollow ware is of excellent quality and 
finish, and of tasteful de signs.” 

‘Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and 
Knives are of super ior quality and excellent 
finish. Thetr XII Plating or extra plating 
On expose a0 | par ts deserves ¢ omme ndation,’ 


‘ The Porcelain- Lined, Double-Walled Ice- 
Pite hers are A 1, and possess ALL the quali- 
tie: s the company claim,” 

‘*We consider the goods made by this come. 
pany to be by far THE REST scout cnes 
country, and, we believe, in the seek 





NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Fuperintend’t. 
HENRY SMITH, Pioprietor 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 
Catalogues of 120 pages 
mailed for 15 cents. 





Fall Fashions of Gentle- 

men’s Dress and Business 

HATS now ready at 

POPULAR PRICES, 
BURKE, 214 Broadway, 

Park Bank Building, N. Y. 


ATENTS For Inventors. No Patent, no Pay. 
Send for Circular. Preliminary Examinations 
free. Hi. J. ENNI8, Box 442, Washington, D.C 


EDUCATIONAL, 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
ig | tees only a year. Over 1,000 students. 

Fall Term, Sept. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March ll. For circulars acdress 


J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons us preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F. B. RICE. 


QUBURBAN SEMINAR Y.—Beautifu!, high 
iy and healthy situation; ample buildings and 
grounds; thorough instruction and kind care; 
country life and city privileges combined. Address 


Rev. E. JOHNSON or Mrs.JOHNSON, Suburban Sem- 
(nary, Morrisania. N.Y. City. 
E 
amneseere, ere e Co. 
Gilbert, A.M., Wm. H. acatash, = MM. Prisoisate. 
Terms largely re- 
duced. 

From Judge C. 

“I take pleasure in highly recommending Elm- 
wood Institute. The principal has had a long and 
boys. The Syphon is excellent, I knowof no 
school where all the surroundings seem 80 well 

Gen. H. W. Slocum, of Brookiyn, also long a pa- 
trop, has pleasure in endorsing the above opinion. 























LMWOOD INSTITU TE BO, BOY ee 
Private Galbeeden a specialty. 
E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., long 
a patron: 
successful experience in the care and education of 
suited to ensure study and progress. 





Highland Military Academy, Worcester,Mass. 
fits Boys for business, coilege, cr scientific school. 
234 year begins Sept. il. C. B. Metcalf, A.M, Supt. 





JEEKSKILL (N, Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Dlustrated Circular for 1878-79, 


‘ROVE HALL, NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Miss 
MONTFORT'S Schoo! fcr Young Ladies. For 
circulars address MISS MONTFORT. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM, successors to the 
MISSES GREEN, will reopen their School for 
Young Ladies and Children, at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from Washington Square, on Thurs- 











day, the 26th day of September. 








